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Beginning Chestnut Court—a new mystery serial 








A Room That’s Really Your Own 


Geo 00 C89 


§ 3OME girls have large, beautiful 


cw 





: S > rooms—and yet these rooms 
ee never seem to belong to them. 
And others have the simplest, plainest 
little bedrooms—and yet you know 
the moment you enter that the girl 
whose room it is has made it all hers. 





It isn’t a matter of the furnishings— 
it’s the kind of care those furnishings 
receive. If a girl creates only disorder 
there, if she lets someone else do all the 
“picking up’ for her—she hasn't a real 
instinct for home-making. 

But if she cares for the room herself— 
if she keeps it in exquisite order—keeps 
her clothes put away, and her dresser 


neat—if she goes over the rug with The 
Hoover and the furnishings with the 
Hoover dusting tools, she is learning 
fundamentals of home-making. 


For the best home-maker is one who 
does her work easily, quickly, and well. 
Using a Hoover teaches a girl all three— 
for no other method gives as swift, as 
easy and as thorough cleaning as does 


The Hoover. 


She HOOVER 


Rig. Trade Mark 
It BEATS as it Sweeps as it Cleans 
THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 


The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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Girl Scouts / 


GIRL Scout ap- 
parel and equip- 


ment isa hobby with 
The Hecht Co. In 
our Girl Scout sec- 
tion, you will find 
salespersons who are 


interested in Girl 
Scout activities, and 
therefore serve you 
intelligently. 

















In Brooklyn 





Official head 
quarters for Girl 
and Boy Scout 
clothing and ac 
cessories is at 
A & S—where a 
special depart: 
ment awaits you. 


ABRAHAM é & - STRAUS INC 





In St. Paul— 


Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 





Se Gelllin Peale. 








| In Newburgh— 


Girl Scouts of Orange County 
For That New Uniform 
Or Other Equipment 
Go to STERN’S 
NEWBURGH 





NEW YORK | until all have partners. 
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Charms For | 
Hallowe'en 


HEN the witching hour of mid-| 

night strikes on Hallowe'en, 
witches take to their broomsticks, black 
cats perch on behind, ghosts walk, and 
magic descends on the world for a little 
while. Then is the time for fortune tell- | 
ing and mysteries. Do you want to know | 
whether you are going to take a long 
journey? Or the initials of your future 
husband? Or whether you will be rich 
or poor? Just try out a charm on Hal- 
lowe’en and you will find out. Here are 
a few for your party. We don’t guaran- 
tee that they are infallible but, if years 
of usage are any indication of their | 
| worth, they ought to be fairly reliable. | 








Choosing Fortunes | 


Three dishes are put in a row on a 
table, one holding meal, one water and 
| a third netting (mosquito netting will | 
do). The person whose fortune is to be | 
told, is blindfolded, and walks to the 
table and touches a dish. If the one con- 
taining meal is touched, prosperity is in 

store. The dish with water in it means a 
| sea journey and the one with the netting 
indicates tangled fortunes. 

There is another charm very much 
like Choosing Fortunes, in which the 
blindfolded person must touch one of 
three cups, the first containing vinegar; 
the second, milk; and the third, water. 
The vinegar foretells a cross husband, 
the milk, a happy married life; and the 
water, a single life. 


Mermaid’s Future 





Each girl is given a handful of letters, 
cut from the headlines of a newspaper. 
| These she places in a tub of water and 
|.stirs the water vigorously with a wand. 
When the letters come to rest, those on 
top of the water will foretell the initials 
of her future husband. 


Ghostly Fate 


Why choose partners for a Hallowe’en 
| supper as for any other affair? Let Fate | 
| have a hand in it. A way to do this is to 
blindfold one person, who is the “ghost,” 
line up the boys on one side of the room 
and the girls opposite them on the other 
side. The ghost is led to the boys’ line, | 
touches one of them and leads him to | 
the girls’ line. The girl before whom the | 
ghost stops the boy is his partner. Then 
the ghost goes back to the boys’ line 
and leads another boy to another girl, 





-..in Scranton 





... you find all Girl 
Scouts equipment... 
and Boy Scouts too... 
on Samters young folks 
floor...the second... 
only at 


Sarnmlers 


Scranton, Pa. 


ae 








Official Headquarters in 


BOSTON 


for Girl Scout 
Apparel and Ac- 
cessories 


A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
Scout Equipment is lo- 
cated on the Third 
Floor, Main Store. 


Jordan Marsh Company 


In Rochester— 





GIRL SCOUT 
APPAREL Head- 
located 
in the of 
Youthful Fashions, on 
the Third Floor. 


quarters are 


Shops 


B. Forman Co. 
In Indianapolis 


Girl Scouts will naturally secure 
all their equipment from 








| L.S. Ayres & Company _ 








Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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Booklet 


IT CONTAINS the result 


of experiments showing: 


Howto put more milk in 

soups, sherbets, and pies, 
and make them better— 
more tasteful and more 
wholesome. 


How Evaporated Milk, 
used in place of cream, 
for salads, dressings, creamed 
fish, fowl, and meat, makes 
better, more wholesome food. 


How ice cream made 

with Evaporated Milk has 
the finest texture and flavor, 
with a balanced richness that 
makes it the best of food. 


How vegetables creamed 

with Evaporated Milk 
have richness that nothing 
else will give. 


How drinks made with 
Evaporated Milk are the 
best of milk drinks. 












































You Can Help Your Mother Win 


THE meals prepared for three days, planned 
to put more milk in the food of each member 
of the family, may win a two thousand dollar 
prize. Send your name and address on coupon 
below. We will send you a free book, con- 
taining the rules of the contest and showing 
how you can have a part in the winning. 
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EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 
999 Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., Chicago 
I would like to have your free book- 
let and the rules of the contest. 








There are 168 prizes 
ranging from $10.00 to 
$2,000.00. 

The first prize will be 
awarded for the best series 
of three daily menus. The 
other prizes will be awarded 
to entries in order of their 
merit. 


About the Milh 


Evaporated Milk is pure, 
fresh milk, concentrated— 
made more than twice as rich 
as ordinary milk—and steril- 
ized in sealed containers. It 
comes to your pantry as fresh 
and sweet as when it left the 
farm—as safe as if there 
were not a germ in the uni- 
verse. Rich enough to use 
in place of cream, it costs 
less than half as much as 
cream. For every milk use, 
it costs no more—in many 
places less—than ordinary 


milk. 
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Along the Editor's Trail 


HE FIRST of October has al- 
ways seemed to me a much 
more appropriate time of 
the year for turning over new 
leaves and starting fresh, 
than the first of January. 

There are moments in 
early fall when we realize 
with a sudden rush of fear 
that the summer days are 
over, and almost in the same 
breath comes the exciting 
promise of autumn—a prom- 
ise of something to be discov- 
ered, of some new adventure to 
be met and lived. And whether we 
make a list of resolutions or not, we are 
likely to throw our heads back to meet the 
challenge and to say to ourselves, “This winter I 
am going to do this or that,”—“I am going to wipe 
off my math conditions,” or “I’m going to win new 
friends,” or “I’m going to get on the basket-ball 
team,” or “I’m going to make myself stronger, or 
more attractive, or more generous.” 

And we tackle our school books, or begin taking 
two helpings of spinach, or we swallow hard to get 
over being shy and ask the girl we’ve been follow- 
ing with adoring eyes to walk home from school 
with us. And sometimes the spring finds us nearer 
the goal we have set for ourselves; and sometimes 
we find we’ve missed it and we wonder why. When 
we look back over the months, we realize that we’ve 
put in enough hard licks, goodness knows, 

Many times I think we have asked too much of 
ourselves—or we have asked the wrong things. Let 
us suppose that what we want more than anything 
else is friends. We look at the girl we know who 
seems to make friends more easily than anyone 
else, and we start copying her ways. Maybe people 
like her because she’s jolly and vivacious and has 
an amusing “line.” And we watch the way she 
smiles and the things she says, and then we try the 










same thing, and it falls flatter than flat. 
And ten to one the trouble is 
that we are so different from 
the girl we are copying that her 
“line” doesn’t fit us any more 
than our mother’s clothes 
would. That girl may be 
little and blonde, and we are 
tall and sober-eyed. 

Or maybe it’s a literary 
light we aspire to be. We 
watch Jane Smith dash off a 
theme for English 2B and we 

sit down and do likewise, and 
hers makes the school annual and 
we rate a D, which isall we deserve 

—but if Jane can do it, why can’t we? 
When you think it out like that, the answer 
comes easily enough—you can’t succeed on some- 
one else’s technique. But to work out your own, you 
must know what sort of person you are. 

I suggest that at this step in your cogitations you 
look at yourself in the mirror. You may make some 
interesting discoveries about you. You may find that 
you are not at all the kind of person you have been 
imagining yourself. I once knew a slight, feminine 
girl who had an idea that she was strong and 
athletic. It took a bad sick spell to wake her up to 
the fact that strenuous games were not for her, 
although she might eventually have played them, 
if she had approached them gradually. 

“Just what sort of person am I?” is a good ques- 
tion to ask; and “What is it I want most?” and 
then, “Given the sort of person I am, how should 
I set out to accomplish the thing I want?” You may 
find that what you want costs too much; you may 
find that something within your scope is something 
you would like as well. You wouldn’t try to give 
a garden party, if you lived in a city apartment; 
although you might give a roof party. 

“Know thyself,” said Emerson. And that is a 
phrase we may think about as we reach for the moon. 


A table of contents for this issue will be found on page 66 
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“Long live the king!’ shouted the green parrot in a hoarse voice, as 
the door opened and the old lady stood on the threshold. ‘‘Would 
you be so kind, Madame,’’ Serena asked politely, “as to have 
half my bread? I really can’t waste it, and it will be so stale 
tomorrow.” One had to be so very careful with the Duchess, for 
that is how she was known to her friends in Chestnut Court 
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Beginning 


Chestnut Court 


There was a mystery in Chestnut Court—Serena knew it—that 
was to engulf her and Jeanne and the old lady of the great jewel 


ERENA was in a hurry. She 
hurried along the narrow, sleepy 
French street with a long, new, 

golden-brown roll of bread under her 
arm, her plaid frock making a vivid 
splash of color in the twilight of the gray February day. 

It was bitterly cold, but Serena was hatless, and wore 
no coat, for she never took the time to put on a coat when 
she ran down the street for bread, or milk, or cheese, or 
flour, or any of the numerous things she always forgot until 
the last minute. 

“Ah, there goes the little English girl from Chestnut 
Court,” remarked the proprietress of the dairy as she hur- 
ried by. She spoke, of course, in French, and she addressed 
her large, sleepy cat who looked like a black muff which 
someone had left on her counter by mistake. 

“Bonjour, Mademoiselle Serena!” called the hearty 
voice of the butcher on the other side of the street. “Always 
in a hurry!” Serena smiled, nodded her golden head, and 
called out the next day’s order as she skipped past without 
stopping. 

“Oh, la, la! It’s cold!” thought Serena, and hugging her 
bare arms with her hands began to run. She wore a beauti- 


By MABEL L. TYRRELL 


Illustrations by Harvé 


fully embroidered collar on her vivid 
dress, and her short hair fitted her 
head like a cap. It was quite straight, 
cut in a fringe across her forehead, 
and the color of new-minted gold. 
Now the street was narrow, the houses tall, and what 
you could see of the sky resembled a strip of gray veil 
floating above the buildings, for this little street was 
tucked away behind the fashionable quarter of Paris, 
and unless you knew Chestnut Court, or someone had 
taken you there, you would never have been able to find it. 
Halfway down the street Serena darted under an archway 
which looked as if it gave access to a house, but instead 
of entering either of the doors under the archway she 
hurried across a tiled passage, pushed open a wooden 
door in a dilapidated sort of fence, and the biting wind 
whirled her along a little alley of sad looking iron rail- 
ings to a second archway, much smaller than the first, and 
she was in Chestnut Court. She stopped for a moment to 
look around at the familiar scene before she went in. 
Serena was usually in a hurry. She herself said it was 
because she had such an absurd name. To be called 
Serena was enough to make anyone hurry just to show 
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that the name had no influence on the character. One ex- 
pected a Serena to be a little grey mouse of a girl who 
sat quietly in a corner, and never spoke until she was 
spoken to. But that was not Serena at all. The old, old 
woman who had given her her name without asking any- 
body’s advice never guessed the effect it would have on the 
motherless little girl. 

She had been born in a little English village. Her 
mother died before she could give the baby a name, and 
her father was away in a foreign land. When he returned 
to his home he found that his old nurse had named his 
daughter Serena—and there was nothing whatever to do 
about it. 

By the time she was eight years old Serena had come 
to the conclusion that the little Devonshire village was no 
place for her. She did not like being hawked about like a 
bundle from cottage to cottage, from the Rectory to the 
doctor’s house, to be looked after by kind people who did 
not really want her, but who did the very best they could 
because she was such a lonely little mite. So the next time 
her father came to visit her she announced that she was 
going to travel with him. She promised to sit quietly in 
the corner of railway carriages, and not to say a word 
while he discussed silks, velvets, ribbons and brocades 
with the merchants of other lands, and she could live nicely 
on biscuits which she would buy herself, she told him, and 
eat anywhere. 

Fortunately, Mr. Southcott obtained a post in Paris— 
for Serena would never have sat quietly in the corner 
of any railway carriage—and he took Serena with him. 
And what with convents and schools, housekeepers and 
hotels, a new language to learn, life had been exciting in- 
deed. But now she 
was fifteen and that 
was over. She had 
finished her school 
work at the lycée she 
had attended as a 
day scholar and 
passed her brevet . 
with honors. ’ 

She and her 
father had the home 
they had dreamed 
about all the years 
they had been liv- 
ing in hotels, and 
Serena was the 
housekeeper. And 
they had found a lit- 
tle apartment for [., 
themselves in an old ~ 
building in Chest- 
nut Court. 

Just glance at 
Chestnut Court on 
that last day in Feb- 
ruary, as Serena 
stood still for a mo- 
ment before vanish- 
ing into one of those 
dark passages where 
the stone stairs with 
the iron banister led 
up to the different 
apartments. 

It was a small, 
square courtyard, 
and the apartments 
were built around it. 
In the middle of the 
court grew a chestnut 












There she was, wav- 
ing her long knife at 
some invisible person 


knew, for that court was 
any other tree. It was an 
must have been very old, 


tree. How it got there nobody 
not intended for a chestnut or 
immense horse-chestnut which 
Its trunk was huge, its roots 
had long ago caused the paving 
stones in the court to become 
quite crazy, its branches ca- 
ressed all the windows as they 
stretched themselves upwards 
and finally dwindled into deli- 
cate twigs which formed a 
fairy-like pattern against the 
sky. Oh, how black that chest- 
nut tree was in winter! Black 
and dead looking. Thick black 
boughs, and branches, and 
twigs all stretched out like the 
delicate veins in a pressed but- 
terfly’s wing. The inhabitants 
of the court hardly dared to 
mention their tree to outsiders 
for fear some busybody in the 
shape of an inspector would 
come and cast 
eyes on it, 
and even its 
name was not 
included — in 
their address. 
There was no 
mention of 
chestnut trees 
on any letter 
which came 
to that court, for officially it had 
a quite different name which does not 
interest us in any way. 

Two years ago when Serena and 
her father had been looking for some 
little corner which they might call 
their own, they had wandered into 
Chestnut Court one spring day, and 
guessed its secret at once. That fairy bower of green, those 
innumerable white candles balancing on tender, crumpled 
leaves, that perfume—ah, it had given the secret away! 
Serena and her father had looked at one 
another, nodded, and made up their 
minds to live in Chestnut Court by hook 
or crook. 

Then they had argued for hours with 
the proprietor—an old man who made wigs, and 
who only let his flats to people to whom he took 
a fancy—and at last he had promised that when 
one was vacant they should have it. They had waited 
nearly a year to get it. And Serena laughed now 
because it was all so lovely and exciting, disap- 



















a peared through an iron gate, clattered along a dark 


passage, and banged her fists upon a closed door. 
The bell, she knew, did not work. 

“Madame Girard!” she cried, and then she said 
to herself, “I do wish somebody would give the 
Duchess an ear trumpet!” 

She banged again and made so much noise that 
she did not hear stealthy footsteps creeping up be- 
hind her, but she felt something give a sharp tweak 
to the roll of bread which protruded half a yard 
from under her arm. Turning quickly she was in 
time to see a boy dart up the stairs with the pointed 
end of the roll in his mouth. 

‘“‘Pierre—you pest!” she cried, and had she been 
nearer she would have clapped him over the head 
with that sturdy yard of bread. He was a small boy, 
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“I stood there and watched and 
saw him turning and twisting 
his neck, trying to peep in 
through the Duchess’ curtains” 


about twelve years old, with an immense gray 

muffler round his neck, and an old blue. tam 
o’shanter set jauntily on his head. As he crunched the crisp 
bit of crust he rubbed his chest with his thin brown hand, 
rolled his black eyes, and uttered sounds of exaggerated 
appreciation. 

“It was just asking to be nipped off,” he said with his 
mouth full. ‘I heard it—I really did, Serena, and I couldn't 
refuse to listen.” 

“Don’t you come asking me to help you with your prob- 
lems again,” remarked Serena severely, “because I won't.” 

“No, I won’t—until the next time!” laughed the boy. 
At that moment the door at the end of the passage opened 
and the boy vanished round a bend in the stairway. 

A strange apparition met Serena’s eyes as she turned 
away from the foot of the stairs. At least, the old lady 
standing in the doorway would have appeared strange to 
most people, but having seen her every day for a year 
Serena had become accustomed to her, and ceased to think 
her even unusual. When she first came to Chestnut Court 
Serena declared that all the people living there were odd, 
hut now that she knew them so well, she thought them quite 
ordinary. 

Madame Girard was very tall, with a quantity of snow- 
white hair piled high on her head, and a green parrot 
sitting on her shoulder. Her height was exaggerated by her 
gown of shabby purple velvet which hung in one piece 
from her thin white throat to her narrow feet, and which 
spread out behind her like a fan. Twenty years ago that 
dress might have been an elegant dressing gown for it was 
buttoned frem neck to hem with crystal buttons, and 





round the wrists were well 
washed frills of delicate real 
lace, 

When one had become 
accustomed to Madame 
Girard’s imposing _head- 
piece, the green parrot, and 
the gown, one usually fixed 
one’s attention on the huge 
ring on her slender finger. 
It was a great diamond held 
in an old fashioned gold set- 
ting. If it were real it was 
certainly worth a fortune. 
But was it real? Or was it 
a bit of paste? Or was it the 
glass top of some scent 
bottle? Madame Girard was sometimes 
very near starvation point, and Serena 
had hinted as delicately as she could 
that it was unnecessary to be hungry 
when one possessed a jewel of such value, 
but Madame Girard never spoke of her 
ring, and turned the conversation to some 
other subject when precious stones were 
mentioned. She was known as the Duchess 
of Chestnut Court, and that name alone 
indicates her deportment and manners. 

“Long live the king!” shouted the 
green parrot in a hoarse voice—Madame 
Girard was a royalist. 

“Would you be so kind, Madame,” 
Serena asked politely, “‘as to have half my 
bread? I really can’t waste it, and it will 
be so stale tomorrow.” One had to be so 
very careful with the Duchess! 

“How kind of you, my child,” replied 
Madame Girard. “As it happens I have no bread in 
the house, and shall be quite glad of some. Come in, 
my little one, and look at the beautiful veil which has 
been sent to me to repair.” 

So Serena went into the dark room, and a little quiver 
of excitement ran through her. This always happened 
when she visited the Duchess. She had discussed it with her 
great friend, Jeanne Dubois, and they had come to the con- 
clusion that one day or other something amazing would 
happen in that room because it was so queer, Yet there was 
nothing unusual in its appearance. There was the Duchess’ 
green plush chair drawn close up to the window, her moth- 
eaten footstool, her huge carved wardrobe, and her white 
deal table spread with bits of lace and embroidery. If the 
Duchess was not mending somebody’s priceless lace she 
was working somebody’s initials on fine linen, and that 
is how she earned her living. 

There was a wedding veil on her table now, a light, ex- 
quisite thing like an immense web delicately scattered over 
with tiny ivory flowers, and as the old lady lifted it for 
Serena to see, the huge diamond twisted round her finger, 
sending out flashes of blue and white and red fire. 

“She'll lose it one day,” thought Serena. “I know she’ll 
lose it and there'll be a nice hullabaloo. I wonder if she’s 
got anything at all to eat besides this bread ?” 

As she broke the roll in half Serena’s eyes traveled about, 
but all that she could see that was in any way eatable was 
Coco’s food in a tin box—sunflower seeds and corn which 
Pierre coaxed from a seedsman on his way from school. 
There were the gold fish in jam jars on her dresser, but 
one hardly ate gold fish. 

“Shall I light your lamp?” asked Serena; the Duchess 
did not use her electric light, not even with her fine sewing. 

“No thank you, my little one,” replied Madame Girard. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Here is Juliette Low’s wedding party—and she was a radiant bride—with her old nurse peeking over the balcony and getting into the picture 


The Book of Juliette Low 


This autumn, in her birthday month, comes the book all Girl Scouts 
have been waiting for, the delightful story of our own Juliette Low 


MET Juliette Low but 

once, but that was for 

a long London day 
four years ago. I had taken a letter of introduction to her 
from the editor of THrE AMERICAN GrrL, and she had 
asked me to meet her at no less important a place than the 
meeting of the International Council of Girl Guides, which 
was to take place on Buckingham Palace Road, around the 
corner from my hotel. The room was full of delegates from 
every country in Europe, from Egypt, India, China, but the 
one I kept watching was a little lady in a big hat, alive, 
alert, who by sheer force of personality had become from 
the moment of her entrance the center of the room. She had 
some sort of an ear-trumpet, but it was never still long 
enough for me to get its outlines: surely never was such an 
instrument whisked about so gallantly. She somehow made 
me feel incomplete without a trumpet to flourish. “Who is 
the wonderful creature in gray?” I asked my neighbor. 
“Why, that’s your countrywoman,” she whispered back, 
“that’s Juliette Low.” 

It was the same all that afternoon, in her tall old house 
where she took us to luncheon, in the heart and center of 
aristocratic London—a house with walls so thick that the 
window-sills were incredibly wide, and with such charac- 
ter, age and dignity that many a strong personality might 
be overshadowed by it. But this magnetic spirit turned it in 
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a moment to a background 
and setting. Then it grew 
late, and Mrs. Low had a 
long line of social duties awaiting her, and I saw her no 
more. It was a pathetically short time after when I heard 
of her death and realized at what cost that dancing vitality 
of spirit had been maintained. I had seen her but once, yet 
I grieved as one who had lost a friend, thinking I should 
see her no more. And now she comes 
back in a book, brought back in a way 
she would herself have wished to come, 
not in a formal biography, but in a 
composite record of memories of those 
who knew her well, from the time she 
began to walk, to the last days of her 
life on earth. This book is Juliette Low 
and the Girl Scouts, edited by Anne 
Hyde Choate and Helen Ferris (Double- 
day Doran). 

Like a sundial, its motto might be “I 
number only sunlit hours.” It is a happy 
book, glancing with sunlight—yet the 
life of Mrs. Low was not without its 
sorrows, and the deafness, that she 
forced to become a matter of so little 
moment, has overshadowed many ane 
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other’s whole life. The ideal way of presenting her bi- 
ography is in such a series of golden pictures, because the 
light of her temperament irradiated all her experiences. All 
these people write about the “Daisy” they knew: her nearest 
relatives introduce her in the carefree gayety of a southern 
home, and in the summer paradise of twenty cousins, her- 
self the focus of every activity. Others bring her back as a 
girl in boarding-school, or a woman upon travels opening 
the world East and West to the reader: others give glimpses 
of the great ones of the earth, her friends in England and 
on the Continent. Then the story quickens and takes on in- 
tensity: we are approaching the great adventure of Mrs. 
Low’s life, a life that had been so full of golden adventur- 
ing. The Girl Scouts were 
coming into being: she was 
to bring the idea with her 
hack from her overseas 
home to her home in Sa- 
vannah. 

Now the tale becomes 
part of American history, 
for I want you to realize, 
Girl Scouts who read this, 
that the movement of 
which you are a part is al- 
ready part of your country’s 
history, and bound to in- 
fluence more and more, as 
the years go on, the history 
of your country. At last 
comes the climax, the al- 
most unbelievable enter- 
prise of the World Camp 
at Camp Edith Macy, born 
of Mrs. Low’s beautiful 
faith and indomitable 
courage, and carried 
through with a courage 
just as boundless on the 
part of everyone connected 
with the accomplishment 
of that astonishing feat. 
For, as Mrs. Rippin tells 
in her story of these great 
days, they knew that their 
leader’s life here was 
hound to be short, and that 
nothing could protect her 
from pain to which death 
alone would bring relief. 
She inspired them with the spirit that had held her pain 
at bay and turned life into joy: the result you all know, 
and the Girl Scouts and Girl Guides of the world remem- 
ber the International Camp at Edith Macy. 

It would be hard for me to say which one 
of these seventeen stories I found most inter- 
esting: fortunately I do not need to choose, 
for they all belong together, leading one 
into another. I found myself constantly 
breaking into actual laughter—sometimes 
at the account of Daisy’s French boarding 
school in New York, and the longing of the 
girls for once to take their decorous daily 
walk on wicked Fifth Avenue, whereas the 
teachers thought only sober Madison was 
safe enough for their lambs. Sometimes 
it was at the glimpse of her mother, who, 
at eighty, could still declare that her 
tombstone would probably read “Killed 
by the accidental discharge of her duty,” 
and who skipped across the ocean at this 














She lived a life that had always been so full of golden adventuring 





time of life as un- 
concernedly as one 
might take a ferry. 

Sometimes it 
was at Daisy’s in- 
sisting that the 
girls she was 
chaperoning 
through Egypt 
should go veiled 
to a potentate’s 
tea-party, lest 
their charms over- 






The little figures 
on these pages 
are paper dolls 
drawn by Daisy 
to illustrate 
“Eight Cousins” 


power him—and when the 
heat made the girls rebel, 
insisting that they come to 
the surface one eve at a 
time, to reduce the shock 
to the sheik. The girl her- 
self tells the story, with 
such tenderness for the one 
who thought all her geese 
swans, and believed in the 
dazzling loveliness of all 
her girl charges! I think 
she thought of you all as 
lovely Girl Scouts: you 
can feel her love for you 
through the pages of the 
chapters of this book that 
she herself wrote for you. 

I suppose the best way 
to give you an idea of the 
scope of Juliette Low and 
the Girl Scouts is to copy 
its table of contents: 


Foreword, Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell. 

When I was a 
Girl, Juliette Low. 

My Little Sister, Elean- 
or Gordon Parker. 

‘wenty Cousins in the Summertime, Caroline Stiles. 
Daisy Goes to Boarding-School, Abby Lippitt Hunter. 
As Her Family Knew Her, G. Arthur Gordon. 

Juliette Low Meets Sir Robert Baden-Powell and the 
Girl Guides, Rose Kerr. 

Juliette Low Brings Girl Scouting to the United States, 
Edith D. Johnston. 

Girl Scouting Gets Under Way, Anne Hyde Choate. 

Juliette Low Goes Camping, Dorris Hough. 

The Story She Most Loved to Tell, Mrs. John Kinzie. 

Here and There with Her in Girl Scouting, Josephine 
Daskam Bacon. 

She was Daisy to us All, Rowland Leigh. 

Adventuring in Egypt with Daisy, Eleanore 
McWilliam. 

Her Dream Comes True, Jane Deeter Rippin. 

Daisy Low as I Remember Her, Olave Baden-Powell. 

Courage, Helen Ferris. 

“To You, Girl Scouts, from your Friend, Juliette Low.’ 


Little 


Nash 
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The pictures are as unusual as the text: now you see the 
Indian chief who kidnapped her great-grandmother, now 
(Continued on page 49) 
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“Have ai care 
what you do, or 
my dog will bite 
you.”’ The man 
lowered his whip 
and the scared 
boy shrank back 
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Sealed Orders—and 


O THIS was the fine town of London, which had 
been held up to us Colonials as a place of perfection! 
That was what I was thinking as I looked down on 

the filthy kennel, up to the fog-obscured sky and back 
again, filled with profound distaste. 

My little sister Modesty put my tangled thoughts in 
words far better than I could myself. ‘I no longer blame the 
King for greediness, Pol,” she said quaintly. “‘’Tis small 
wonder he cannot bear to part with our dear sunny land, 
since he would then have to content himself with this.” 
She waved a disparaging hand to indicate the scene before 
our eyes, with its sooty chimneys and pit-coal murk. 

We had endured a stormy crossing of the ocean, where 
I had never lifted head from pillow, only to suffer a coach 
ride from Dover so rough as to make even Modesty ill, and 
she the best of sailors in all weather. 

Our father, with no warning to us, had decided to remove 
us from the contaminating influences of our rebellious land 


and take us to England where we would quickly unlearn 
all our mistaken loyalties, and honor and love the King, as 
good subjects should. 

Our mother was dead, but it was at her side that we had 
heard the tales that had fired our young imaginations. She 
had told us of our ancestors, come to America to seek 
liberty of conscience. She had stories aplenty of hardships 
endured and dangers braved. Of noble men and women who 
had dared all that their children and their children’s chil- 
dren should inherit a land of freedom. At first in such 
tales, she had had no sense of disloyalty to the King. To her 
mind a king must be a generous guardian of his people’s 
lives and liberties. When it had been borne in upon her that 
George III was not made of such good metal, and when she 
knew that her time with us was to be short, it seemed as if the 
fever in her blood urged her on to make every effort to im- 
press it upon us indelibly that our love and loyalty alike be- 
longed to the land of our birth—America, in the new world. 
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FINI, 
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a Rebel 


Father, English-born, had looked with amused tolerance 
on this instruction, until the outbreak of the war. Then it 
was over-late to interfere. He loved our mother, and she was 
too ill to be opposed or thwarted; so he had permitted it to 
go on without protest; but after her death he had tried to 
counteract her teaching by tales of the majesty and might 
of England. 

Modesty and I listened gladly enough, but our lesson 
had been well learned. It was as though a child having a 
beautiful mother whom she adored, were told repeatedly of 
a wonderful grandmother whom she had never seen, with a 
view to making her forget her mother. We acknowledged 
the magnificence of Grandmother England—we loved 
Mother America. 

It may have been an appreciation of his failure to shake 
our love for the Colonies that urged our father to take us 
from the land of our birth, or it may have been that he 
missed our mother to a point that made home intolerable. 


A made-to-order story by 
EMILIE BENSON AND 


ALDEN ARTHUR KNIPE 
ordered by Gladys Leonard 


At all events, he disposed of his property with all possible 
haste, and we journeyed to the island which he had left 
when he was no more than thirteen. 

Now here we were in London, Modesty and Polly Paton, 
our father Thomas Paton and last, but far from least im- 
portant, our dog, T. P. 

T. P. the younger, had been so named in jest when 
Father had brought him to us, a fat and wrinkled puppy. 
“You maids forever lament that you have no brother to have 
a care over you,” he had said: “Well, here’s one who'll 
serve as a protector when he’s grown.” So we called the 
puppy “Little Brother,” or “T. P., the younger,” which, as 
he developed into a sturdy and fearsome-looking beast, had 
finally settled down into T. P. 

I do not know what Father’s plans for the future were. 
He had established us at the Swan With Two Necks in Lad 
Lane of the city of London. We had two bedrooms with 
windows on the street and, across the corridor, a largish 
sitting room which gave on a paved yard on which also 
opened the kitchen, servants’ quarters, stables, as well as 
rooms for the humbler guests; and here we continued to stay. 

Modesty, who was but a child of nine, had the run of the 
yard which was much safer for her than the streets of 
London. Here she played with T, P., and I could rest easy 
in my mind about her while I made over a gown or two of 
mine for her use, as, of a sudden, she had taken to growing 
monstrously, and her legs, vastly immodest, were showing 
below her petticoats like those of a young stork. 

I was unpicking the last of my seams when I heard her 
voice raised in anger. “‘Have a care what you do,” she said, 
“or my dog will bite you.” 

Knowing T. P. for the friendliest of beasts, as indeed 
all bulldogs are until roused, I dropped my work and ran 
to the window to see who could have drawn such a threat 
from Modesty. 

There was a coach, newly come in from the country, 
standing in the open to be washed. From this, a large and 
filthy man had snatched a whip with which he was menac- 
ing a miserable little rat of a boy, who cowered back of the 
protection afforded by my valiant young sister and our 
great dog. 

In a shorter space than it takes to write it, I had run 
down the stair and was at their side. ‘And what’s the 
cause of this pother?” I demanded. I was only fourteen, 
hut I am large for my age and the man thought I was 
older. At all events he lowered his whip and turned to 
me explanatorily. “I am prevented from doing my duty 
to yonder boy, who is my bond servant, and born a glutton,” 
he said complainingly. 

“It is not true, Polly,” Modesty declared. “He did 
not take it to eat. He wanted it to feed T. P. after he had 
shown off his tricks.” 

“Who did not take what 2” I asked, holding up my hand 
to silence the man who would have intervened 

“Sooty Sam here,” Modesty pointed toward the lad. 
“*Tis as I tell you. He brought a bit of meat from their 
table to give to T, P, and this man will have it that twas 
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for his own regaling—which it is not, I assure you—” 

“And so it was!” the man shouted. “The greedy brat 
is ever snitching tidbits to stuff himself.” 

“That may be true of the past,” I returned as quietly 
and calmly as I was able. “But in this instance, you are 
clearly wrong. My sister says the meat was for the dog, 
and as the boy has doubtless already suffered for his bygone 
offences, you have no reason to punish him now.” 

* °T was for the dog only, Master Pett,” the lad affirmed 
earnestly. “When I was younger, it may be that I ate too 
hearty. Now I know my duty better. I ha’ not gained a 
pound in a full year. Weigh me, an ye don’t believe my 
word.” 

Seemingly satisfied, the man returned his whip to its 
socket and, touching his forelock to me with belated polite- 
ness, took his way to the stables, over which the meanest 
lodgings were located. 

Left alone with the two children, I looked to them for 
an explanation of what I had just heard. None coming, 
I began to put questions: “Have you been ill?” I asked 
the boy, imagining that to be the explanation of his frail 
appearance and his statement that he had gained no weight 
in a year. 

“No, miss,” he answered, as if surprised. “I’m always 
well—and always hungry.” 

“Then why didn’t you eat the meat?” I demanded, sur- 
prised in my turn. *T. P. does not lack for food.” 

“No, miss,” the boy acknowledged. “I know he doesn’t. 
But I like him, and he likes me—and—and—” he hesi- 
tated, then muttered. ‘There is no other in all this world 
who does.” A tear rolled from his eye, leaving a track in the 
dirt on his cheek. 

“T like you!” Modesty cried. “Indeed I love you, Sam.” 

“You call me Sooty Sam,” the lad said, with a hurt 
look from eyes that appeared unnaturally clear and blue 
in his blackened face. 

“Ves,” Modesty acknowledged. “I didn’t know you’d 
mind. You are sooty, you know. You’re not to blame.” 

“Cold water will not take it off,” Sam explained. “It 
needs hot water and soap, and I ha’ 
neither. I ha’ naught but what he 
gives me—and that isn’t much—” 

“And he even grudges you food!” 
I exclaimed. “Now that is too bad. 





I shall speak to my father, and a ae at a ball 
Are not so fine as these 
Richly brocaded trees 
That decorate the fall. 


They stand against a wall 

Of crisp October sky, 

Their plumed heads held high, 
Like ladies at a ball. 


From Dreams out or DarKNESS 


Published by B. W. Huebsch 


you'll be fed to bursting. It'll take 
no time at all to put pounds on 
your bones.” 

Instead of looking grateful, 
terror peered out of the poor lad’s 
eyes. “Oh, miss, I pray you don’t 
do that!” he gasped. “This is not 
America, where there’s both work 
and sympathy for the needy. What 
would I do if he abandoned me? 
As he surely will an I eat too 
hearty. That I surely musn’t do.” 

I gazed at him amazed. It was 
incredible to me that any master could grudge a servant 
food that he didn’t have to pay for. It was Modesty who 
supplied the explanation. “Don’t be a silly, Pol,” she said. 
“He'll stick in the chimneys if he’s too broad ana brawny.” 
Like most puzzles, the solution of it seemed simple once you 
had it. 

Thus began our acquaintance with Sam Smart, the 
chimney sweep. I had almost said our friendship, for he 
became Modesty’s only playmate. Lonesome it must have 
been for the child—the long gray days with no one to 
amuse her. For father was sick and I must spend most of 
my time with him. And all of us tgo homesick for our own 
dear country—even father longed to return, although his 


GLIMPSE IN AUTUMN 


By Jean Starr UNTERMEYER 


pride forbade him to admit it, after lauding England. 

Every afternoon Modesty would wait in the court for Sam 
to come home and while they taught new tricks to T. P., 
Modesty would tell Sam about the Colonies. “You would 
have all you want to eat, there,’ she would say. And Sam, 
I think, came to have as great a love for our country as we 
had. 

It was through Sam, the chimney sweep, that we were 
destined to have a hand in affairs of state. A strange boast, 
is it not, for two American girls and a humble chimney 
sweep, to say nothing of a pampered bulldog? Yet so it 
was, 

And it came about in this wise, or so I have it from Sam. 

There was an obstruction in the chimney of a certain 
mighty lord and Sam, being the smallest sweep in all 
England, was sent for to remove the cause of it. He was in 
the chimney, going about his work slowly and carefully; 
for should the chimney smoke when he was done he well 
knew who would bear the blame. He heard voices as clearly 
as if they were speaking in his ear, and stopped his work 
to listen! 

“You'll not believe me till I show it to you? Odd’s 
life, there it is, with the King’s own seal and signature 
complete, ready to be despatched with speed to the 
Americas. It carries death to the impudent rebels. I'll 
warrant Howe will stop his shilly-shallying and attempts 
to curry favor with these upstart Colonials when he gets 
that.” 

“Why so?” another man’s voice queried. “Lay you 
five guineas he never so much as reads it. Lay you ten 
guineas that if he opens it, he'll interpret it as_ best 
pleaseth him. Gad, the American misses are both pert and 
pretty, while the Indian ladies, I’m given to believe, lack 
charm. Lay you twenty guineas that he never sets foot in the 
wilderness—” 

“T'll take you on all counts, if you still feel like betting 
when you have read that order—” There fell a silence 
while the second speaker evidently perused the documents. 
A low whistle reached Sam’s sharp attentive ear 

“Tl not draw back from my 
wagers,” the man said, “though I 
grant your contention that he is 
left no option. But I am betting on 
Howe’s indolence, plus his love of 
gay company and his insolence.” 

“I'm not plotting Howe’s down- 
fall,” the first speaker snarled. 
“But he must do something. I de- 
mand results. This American war 
is costing more than it is worth. 
That little document will end it, or 
I miss my guess. There’s no mercy 
in it.” A hand slapped something 
loudly. “Come, let’s to White’s. I’ve 
a thirst that calls for attention.” 

“You'll not leave that on your 
table without protection?” the 
second gentleman was aghast. 

“What value has it?” the first seemed to sneer. “Since 
it is but a king’s order, and not potent to ensure obedience, 
or so you say. However, I'll seal it ere we go, and in so 
doing seal the Americas’ doom.” 

Now, like most of the poor and middling classes in 
London, Sam was opposed to any action against American 
interests. They looked on the Colonies as fighting their 
fight, and he thought, too, of the tales Modesty had told 
him. He scuttled out of the chimney, and on pretext of 
needing a scraper which had been left behind, he came 
back to the “AVonderful Bird,” as our inn was playfully 
known. He was too dirty to be allowed to enter the inn, 
so he rattled a few small pebbles at my window and when 
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“Then I’ll retract my prohibition, sir. Modesty and the dog shall make the rounds of the clubs with you,’ I said as I turned togo 


my head appeared in answer, he beckoned to me vehe- 
mently to open the window as quickly as possible. 

I was about to open and demand what he wanted when 
Father, who sat close to the fire thumbing some stale 
Colonial papers, spoke to me somewhat peevishly: 

“Good lack, child!” he cried, “you’re never going to 
open the window? Is there not draught enough in this 
comfortless place, without a fire worthy the name and no 
sun to put heart in a man?” 

Sam was still beckoning, so I ventured to interpose. 
“’Tis only Sam. Most like he lacks soap. I'll take a bit 
down to him.” 

“Do that,” Father said promptly, “and sce that you shut 
the door behind you. This climate will be the death of me.” 

Complaints from Father of the weather, and the people, 
were no new thing now. The first time I had heard him 
speak so, I had marvelled; yet I had had sense enough te 
hold my tongue, and long before the day of which I now 
write I had become convinced that he was homesick for 
our own shores and for our own cordial people; for here 
he found himself classed as a refugee, a foreigner, a 
beggar without means and seeking such as he could not 
hope for at home. This was galling, for he was a gentleman 


of independent fortune, asking no favors of any. but so 
the English had rated American Tories, and so he found 
himself ticketed, willy-nilly. 

While I thought this over, I had gone down to Sam 
and he had poured out his tale: “This letter must not go,” 
he ended. 

“What can I do?” I asked helplessly. 

“The gentlemen have gone to their club. Ere they return, 
vou must have seized and secreted the document.” 

‘He'll get the King to sign another—” 

“Even so, time will be lost,” Sam averred. “Come, ’tis 
easily done.” 

“Then why don’t you do it?” I snapped, ungenerously, 
seeing that he was not American, although so well-dis- 
posed. 

Sam hung his head. “I cannot read!” he faltered. “I 
aw that writing-table piled high with documents. How 
can I make certain which is the right one? They all look 
alike to me.” 

“I'll fetch my cloak,” I told him, although by no means 
sure how I was to make an entry into the house of so great 
a personage. “We'll talk it over on the way to the house.” 

(Continued on page 56) 
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You may get a lot more out of Bob’s coaching than Mary Ellen did 


(NOT WHITE WING) 


stu. 
| ANOTHER: 


, and if you do, these are the positions at the beginning of the game 


Mary Ellen Plays Hockey 


She does indeed! Not that Bob Scott didn’t do all a boy could to 


make an athlete out of her—but 


he reckoned without Mary Ellen 


FIELD hockey interests you, By GURNEY WILLIAMS took it upon myself to advise her when 


I 
| you'll get a lot out of what Coach 


a fellow’s advice was in order. I found 


Hackney told the try-outs about J//ustrations by Catharine Lewis out that she had gone to a small school 


the game. At any rate, you'll get more 

out of the lecture than Mary Ellen 

did! Mary Ellen is a peach of a girl but she isn’t athletic, 
although I’m doing my best to make her so. If hockey 
doesn’t appeal to you, you probably won’t get much out 
of this, but I’ve got to tell the story or bust. 

The first time I saw Mary Ellen was when she sat 
down next to me in our first French 32 class at Danford 
college. Being a boy, I naturally was interested in knowing 
the owner of such blue eyes, and a nose that tilted slightly, 
and all that; so I listened carefully while the prof called 
roll. He came to my name first. 

“Mr. Scott,” he said. 

Just as I opened my mouth to answer, Mary Ellen 
in a subdued voice said, “Pardon me, Mr. DeMare, but 
it’s Miss Scott.” 

Mr. DeMare looked up from his little red book with an 
amused look. “Is your name Robert?” he asked gently, 
his eyes twinkling. 

Someone giggled and Mary Ellen’s face suddenly be- 
came the color of a ripe tomato, so I quickly said ‘‘Here!”’ 
to cover up her confusion. Mary Ellen flashed me a grate- 
ful smile, and from that time on we were great friends. 

Mary Ellen was a freshman and I a sophomore; so I 


1 


where the girls “indulged in exercises 
befitting young ladies” and that con- 
sequently she knew nothing of real sport. It was for this 
reason that I persuaded her to go out for 
field hockey—which brings us back to where ys 
we started. “> 

“Mary Ellen,” I said to her one day in “*; ¢ 
the fall, “hockey season lasts seven weeks; ( cant 
you'll practice three and play four—if you Ny 
make a team. It'll give you as much exercise 
in one hour as you'll want in twenty-four, ( 
and it'll do you lots of good.” I was beginning 
to warm up to the idea. “It teaches self-con- 
trol, conservation of energy, unselfishness—” 

“But,” burst out Mary Ellen, “I don't 
know how to ride!” 

I looked at her in _ astonishment. 
“W-what?” I stammered. 

“T’ve never been on horseback in my 
life,” pursued Mary Ellen - seriously, 
“and—” 

“You’re thinking of polo,” I said, regain- 
ing my equilibrium. “Hockey is played on 
a field with sticks and a regulation cricket “Mary Elen— 
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hall painted white. There are no horses in this game.” 

“What’s cricket?” asked Mary Ellen, puckering up 
her eyebrows. 

“Whoa!” I gasped. “One thing at a time! Gosh, it’s 
a good thing I found out about this—first thing you 
know you'll walk up to a baseball player and 
heg him to make a touchdown!”’ 

“Oh, no I wouldn’t,” protested Mary Ellen, 
‘I know that much. Baseball players don’t make 
touchdowns—” 

“Good!” I approved. \ 

“they throw a ball through a basket,” fin- ™ 
ished Mary Ellen proudly. 

Well, as I said, Mary Ellen is a peach of a 
girl, so I didn’t give up the ship then and there 
as I probably should have. I carefully explained 
hockey to her and she seemed interested. I told 
her that it was played by two teams of eleven 
each, on a field 100 by 60 yards in size; that 
each eleven was divided into five forwards, 
three half-backs, two full-backs, and a goalkeeper; and 
that the object of the game was to worry the ball by team- 
work and strategy up to the striking circle and shoot it 
into a netlike arrangement called the goal. 

“Um,” said Mary Ellen. 

I took another breath and explained that the striking 
circle runs in a 15 yard radius around each goal and that 
the goal posts were 4 


yards apart and joined 
by a ner thee bar 7 fran eZ 
feet from the ground. Ay  f 
I told her about the 50 wi J CO, 
yard line and the two 
25 yard lines, and the 
5 yard line that runs 
parallel with, and 5 
yards away from, the 
sidelines. 

“Say, Bob,” said 
Mary Ellen when I had 
finished, “where did 
you get that beautiful 
necktie ?” 

Right then and there 
I decided to shove the 
responsibility upon 
Alice Hackney’s shoulders; so the next morning we hiked 
over to the gym to get in on the talks that the coach gives 
the try-outs. 

Rather stocky, with brown 
hair and very dark eyes, Alice 
Hackney has infinite patience 
for those who really try, and 
something like contempt for 
those who don’t. She has no time 
for girls who take up athletics 
in a slipshod sort of way just 
because gym work is compulsory 
at Danford. A thorough sport 
and an expert coach in spite 
of her occasional bursts of sar- 
casm, she is well liked and she 
| takes a personal interest in 
everyone. 

. | When we got to the gym, Miss 
Hackney was herding the try- 

outs together for a general dis- 

4 cussion of the game. There must 

pT 4 i pk 8 have been a hundred girls there 
—hockey is not your game”’ 


{ 








and I felt a bit out of place, but 
since the talk was informal and 








“Cheer up, Mary Ellen,” I consoled her. “You'll play yet.” pie 5 ere 
“Play what?” she asked sadly from the blanket. “Croquet?” SY™ outht, was 


“By my aunt Minnie’s begonia, I never saw such a hockey player” 


I’m a reporter for 
the Danford 
Daily, I thought 
I could go in with 
Mary Ellen with- 
out landing out- 
side immediately 
thereafter, on my 
ear. To make 
sure, I asked per- 
mission to stay, 
and then _ sat 
down next to the 
door so I could 
duck out if nec- 
essary. 

Miss Hackney, 
in a_ regulation 


standing up in 
front, waving a hockey stick around. Eventually, by some 
means unknown to me, she managed to quiet those hundred 
girls and then she started in. 

“Well,” she said, “there’s a lot to this game, but I want 
to go rapidly over the principal points concerning strokes 
and positions this morning. Those of you who want to 
try out for specific positions should listen carefully. 

“Now in the first place, 
hockey players must be unselfish 
—remember that. You won’t 
get much glory individually— 
you’ve got to work with the team 
se as a whole. Make up your minds 
right now that you'll get little 
chance for grandstanding and 
all that; you'll have to submerge 
yourselves in the team and play 
along with them without trying 
for personal gain.” 

“What does she mean by per- 
sonal gain?” whispered Mary 
Ellen to me. 

“Shh!” I shushed, “you'll 
miss something.” Fact is, I 
missed the whole next sentence 
telling Mary Ellen that much. 
about the stick,” Miss Hackney was saying. ‘You 
shouldn't use a stick that weighs over twenty ounces. No 
forward or half-back should use one over that weight 
and under no circumstanes should any girl on the team 
use a stick that weighs over twenty-two ounces. You can’t 
be too particular about your stick. Choose one with a 
broad grain and plenty of whip. Left-handed sticks, of 
course, are barred. 

“It’s against the rules,” the coach went on, “to raise 
the stick above your shoulders at any time during the shot. 
If you do, it’s called ‘sticks’ and you'll be penalized for it. 
Your forearms and wrists must supply the power, and the 
way to keep the stick down to shoulder height is to turn 
your hands over from right to left on the follow through; 
that is, after you’ve hit the ball. If you ‘fan’ it, there’s 
no penalty as there is in golf.” 

“What’s the penalty in golf?” whispered Mary Ellen. 

“It counts a stroke,” I whispered back, but Mary Ellen 
was so busy trying to figure that out that she missed the 
whole next paragraph. 

“Most of the bad hitting in hockey,” the coach said, 
“is due to the fact that the stick isn’t held right. The hands 
should be held close together all the time except when 
dribbling or push passing. Look.”’ She demonstrated. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The Avalanche 


He was just a tramp dog, lonely and hungry, that Janet had taken 
in —would he spoil her big chance just when success was certain? 


N HER little room under the eaves bounded over the porch floor, his long 


By HUBERT EVANS 





of the log-walied ranch house, 

Janet Donovan forced herself to 
face the devastating truth. Like many another fighter 
who has battled long against grim odds, she had for months 
refused to admit how overwhelming were these odds against 
her. Now, as she pushed aside the chintz curtains and 
stared over the whiteness of her father’s clearing at the 
austere peaks flanking the valley, she knew she should 
admit defeat. But, sturdy daughter of far northwestern 
pioneers that she was, she even now refused to hoist the 
white flag of surrender over the shining castle of her 
dreams. 

At most times she found quiet inspiration in that view 
up the long valley. From her window she could always get 
that sense of splendid distance, that feeling of perspective, 
which she loved. Cascade River, now a winding avenue of 
white between the evergreens, the timbered shoulders of 
hills purpled by the shadows ever lurking under their 
spired stops, the great upstanding peaks—serene in their 
isolation—for her all these had. that vibrant appeal known 
only to the mountain dweller. Abruptly she knew she must 
get out of doors where keen air and closer contact with 
this wild valley which was intimately hers would help 
to shake off her oppressing load of doubt. She turned 
from the window. 

“The morale of our troops is not excellent,” she mis- 
quoted, giving herself a wry little smile as she passed her 
mirror. “An hour’s snowshoe tramp and I'll snap out of 
this fit of the dumps. I'll find some way out—I simply 
have to.” 

From her closet she brought out her bush clothes. Rough, 
honest things they were, worn on many a long hike and 
climb among the mountains whose very presence always 
implied a challenge to her. Riding breeches and a 
jumper of grey blanket cloth, lumberman’s stockings, 
a toque, gauntlets and a pair of cloth-topped caribou 
moccasins one of the old klootchmen down at the 
Indian reserve had made for her—she changed into 
these and went briskly down the steep stairs to the 
kitchen. 

“I’m off for a hike,” she told her aunt who was 
busy over the baking board at the long table near the 
window. 

“You won’t be able to go far. Why, the sun’ll be 
down in an hour.” 

“T’'ll only mush as far as the Little Forks. | 
I'll take that Sam dog. He seems to be going to 
adopt us. Can’t get rid of him these last few 
days. And anyway he needs a run, I’m certain.” 

Whatever Janet’s aunt may have thought of 
this sudden excursion beyond 
the secure confines of the Don- 
ovan clearing, Sam, the tramp 
mongrel, was highly in favor 
of it. The instant he saw Janet 
come out and take her snow- 
shoes from the wooden peg be- ti Nfl ie 
side the door he rose from the > 3 
old rug on which he had been oe ee 
lying and pranced toward her. itl 
His shaggy ears flapped as he 
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legs performed a grotesque dance of 

greeting and his pale brown eyes came 

suddenly alive. He reared up and prodded Janet's chest 
with his clumsy forepaws, his tongue dangling, white teeth 
displayed in a delighted grin, his brushy tail waving. 
“You old clown,” Janet laughed. “Down—get down 
now.” Seizing him by the 
ears she waggled his head, 
tussled with him good 
humoredly and then, tak- 
ing his forefeet, pushed 
them to the floor. “Stand 
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At a thundering sound her elation turned to horror and 
she saw that the avalanche was swooping downward on her 
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back and let’s get started now,” she warned. 

Dropping her long Stikine snowshoes on the 
packed snow at the bottom of the porch steps, 
she hooked her heels through the lampwick 
thongs, then, slightly bending her knees, brought 
her toes snugly over the toe bars. “See you 
keep off the heels of my shoes, my lad. If you 
trip me you'll be most unpopular. Come on.” 

As Janet swung lithely across the snow- 
covered clearing, Sam, the tramp dog, followed 
hehind her in the broken trail. Keen as he was to 
plunge shoulder high through the snow ahead, 
vapping at every chickadee and red squirrel 
that crossed his path, the unaccustomed de- 
light of human companionship was well worth 
the restraint Janet insisted on. And when they 
had crossed the drift in the lee of the cedar pole 
fence and passed the shadowed gateway where the 
trail to Little Forks entered the woods, the lonely 
heart of the tramp dog thrilled as Janet paused and 
spoke softly to him. 

“Sam, old boy,” she said, and for him there was a 
strange appeal in her voice, so vibrant with the thing 
which was troubling her. ““Am I just plain conceited 
in wanting to keep on at school long after most girls 
in the valley have had to stop? I’ve planned and 
worked and done everything I can think of so I can 
get down country to finish my term at the seminary 
after Christmas. I’ve earned some—but it’s not 
enough. I know I should give up the idea—call it a 
crazy notion—but I can’t. I want another term and—” 

Leaving the sentence unfinished Janet turned and 
continued along the trail to the Forks. There was a 
savage intensity in her stride, a quick insistence in 
the muffled lift and fall of her snowshoes as she 
tramped farther under that cathedral arch of sombre 
boughs above the trail. And as Sam, a creature with 
whom life had dealt harshly, the ownerless dog whom people 
in the valley did not consider worthy of a home, trotted 
awkwardly in the trampled snow behind her, he sensed her 
trouble by some vague instinct of understanding. When at 
last the trail turned and they stood looking over the ice- 
crowned boulders where the smaller stream tumbled into 
the channel of the Cascade River, he edged forward, 
touched with his muzzle the knee of his new found friend 
and looked into her face with eyes that were eloquent of 
sympathy and a yearning friendliness. 

Impulsively, Janet stooped and threw her arm over the 
rcugh shoulders. “You ugly old darling,” she said, a new 
huskiness in her voice, “in a way, I think you understand.” 

Sam lifted his head suddenly and tried to touch her 
cheek with his moist nose. Seldom in all the lonely months 
had he felt the touch of a kindly being, and now, in the 
strong young arm which held him, he read a mute message 
of compassion. From that revealing instant living became 
for him a new and different thing, it had a purpose and 
though, in his groping way, he did not understand fully, 
he knew that he must always keep close to this person who 
had for him become a goddess. Never must he let himself 
be separated from her—no matter what the cost! 

On the way back to the homestead he forgot about the 
squirrels and other small game which might be ahead. 
Keeping as close as he dared to her snowshoe heels he fol- 
lowed Janet back along the trail she had broken. She did not 
go so vigorously now; at times her steps were slower, but 
without seeing the determination in her eyes he sensed she 
was still fighting against the thing which was to him in- 
visible. 

The bluish light of the afterglow lay in every depression 
of the snow when they came at last into the clearing again 
and as they stood on the top of the big drift beside the 
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fence, Janet paused and looked 
ahead at the tiny square of yel- 
low light from the oil lamp in 
the kitchen window. Somehow 
its welcoming brightness cheered 
her and before they started down from the 
high drift she patted the shaggy head be- 
side her. “I'll get my chance yet, old 
timer,” she told him. 

She struck the path to the house, jogged along it, kicked 
off her snowshoes and mounted the porch steps. “I'll 
rustle you a good hot supper,” she told the adoring Sam as 
she went inside. “Hop into your box, I won't be long.” 

But in spite of the cold Sam declined to go to his im- 
provised resting place at the far end of the porch. Like 
some tireless sentinel he sat bolt upright beside the closed 
door, his ears lifted to catch the least shred of sound which 
came out to him from the voice he loved. More vital now 
than food and shelter was his self-imposed guardianship. 

‘Ted Moffat dropped in on his way from the Crossing,” 
Janet’s aunt said. “He brought a letter for you. I can’t 
make out the writing. Who you suppose it is?” she asked 
as she held out the letter. Janet tore it open and read: 


Miss Janet Donovan, 
Cascade Crossing, 
British Columbia. 
Dear Miss Donovan: 

You may remember me as the man who spent some time 
in your valley this summer gathering material for a series of 
nature stories. My purpose in writing you at this time is to 
ask for your help. I am badly in need of a good, clear-cut 
photograph of a mountain goat to round out the list of 
illustrations for my forthcoming book. Time is perilously 
short and, since the picture is essential, I will gladly pay 
you what it would cost me in time and expenses to come 
North and try for it myself. Would you consider— 


The letter mentioned a sum, which, as Janet saw it, 
deepened the excited flush that was already showing 
through the healthy.tan of her cheeks—a sum which added 
to the school money she had saved would more than pay 
for tuition and board at the seminary. The letter was 
signed by a well-known writer of popular nature stories. 
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“What’s it all about?” her aunt began to question her. 

“What’s it about?” Janet almost shouted. “It’s all about 
my being able to graduate, for one thing. For another, it 
means that tomorrow I’m going to make the biggest and 
hardest still hunt I’ve ever made. A hungry prospector 
hunting for meat won’t be in it with me. I’m going to the 
basin north of the Little Fork and I’m coming down with a 
snap of a goat if I have to hobble the old duffer to get it.” 

“TI wish your father were back. He might have something 
to say about going into a wild place like that all alone.” 

“Dad would agree with me that there’s no risk to speak 
of. Not much danger of snowslides in cold weather like 
this.” 

Her aunt shook her head. But she knew it was useless 
to raise objections. As Mr. Donovan’s sister she had her 
own strong views of the way her brother allowed Janet 
to roam the country, of letting her take trips only an ex- 
perienced woodsman could make. 

It was late that night before Janet turned in and for 
hours after he had been given his supper, old Sam prowled 
the porch. He stopped frequently lest the “‘tick-tack” of his 
blunt claws on the floor shouid dull the sound of her quick 
steps and time after time he looked worshipfully at the 
light which came from the little window close beneath the 
eaves. When at last 
the light dimmed and 
blinked out and the 
farmhouse was 
wrapped in the dark 
blanket of the winter 
night, he went to his 
box and curled up 
there with his brushy 
tail across his muzzle, 
lulled by the sense of 
Janet’s nearness, con- 
tent with knowing 
that tomorrow their 
comradeship would be 
gloriously renewed. 

In the morning, 
while the rosy tide of 
dawn was flooding the 
snowfields to the 
southeast with pools 
of blue and_ gold, 
Janet came out of the 
hcuse, dressed ready 
for the trail. In the 
rucksack on her back 
were her camera, bin- 
oculars and grub for 
two meals. She carried 
the long-handled 
pound-and-a-half axe 
she invariably took 
when her tramps led 
her off the blazed 
trails. For an hour be- 
fore, Sam’s ears had 
told him that some 
expedition was afoot 
and when at last Janet 
appeared she found 
him fairly wriggling 
with anticipation. 
But immediately his 
joy vanished for by 
her tones and the ex- 
pression of her face 
he knew he was going 
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The dog, trotting awkwardly behind her 
sensed her trouble by some vague but 
almost human instinct of understanding 





to be left behind. He knew he could not hope to be with her. 

“Not today, old tillicum,” she said. “I can’t take chances 
of an untrained dog spoiling the long stalk I may have to 
make. The odds are against me enough as it is.”” But Sam 
in his eagerness would not take her decision as final. 
While she put on her snowshoes he pleaded to be allowed 
to come. 

“It’s no use coaxing,” she told him in answer to his tril- 
ling whine and then, as he crowded down the steps she 
twisted her feet out of the thongs and, taking him by the 
collar, led him into the kitchen. “Keep him in the house, 
will you please?” she asked her aunt, then with a farewell 
pat she went out and shut the door behind her. 

Out across the clearing Janet went, her lithe body swing- 
ing in the not ungraceful gait of the experienced musher. 
She knew nothing of the woeful, pleading face between the 
furry paws which vainly scratched at the kitchen window, 
she could not know of the loving frenzy in the heart of the 
dog she had left behind. 

She was a good mile along the trail to the Little Forks 
before the sun showed above the southeast rim, and as the 
slanting rays made brilliant the columned spruce trunks 
and the grotesque loads of snow their drooping branches 
bore, her thoughts were on the trying work ahead. By noon 
she should get her 
first look at the 


a3in. 
In winter the main 
bands moved south 


along the range but 
always a few crafty 
old billies wintered 
there. If ever she 
needed all her outdoor 
skill, all her hard-won 
knowledge of forest 
and mountain lore, it 
was now. Her future, 
all her ambitions and 
desires depended on 
her skill today! 

She made good time 
along the trail she had 
broken the previous 
afternoon and when 
she reached the place 
where the creek fell 
beneath ice hummocks 
into the smothered, 
roaring waters of the 
Cascade, she turned 
up the wooded draw 
leading northward to 
the basin. For a mile 
she followed the nar- 
row flat beside the 
creek and then as the 
rocky walls closed in 
she made a stiff climb 
up the side-hill to the 
first bench. Where 
snow-burdened hem- 
lock boughs blocked 
her way she cut the 
curved branches with 
quick upward strokes 
of her keen axe. To a 
chechahko the silence 
of that deep cleft be- 

\ tween the mountains 
(Continued on 
page 44) 




















For what has happened so far 
in this story see page forty-five 


The sailor leaned his back against a tree. 


“T’ll have to tell you a story,” he said 


The Dryad and the Hired Boy 


HEY walked swiftly and 

were not long in reaching 

the lilacs. There they formed 
themselves into a circle, rather like 
children playing a game, and they 
whispered so as not to take any unnecessary chances of 
attracting Mr. Douglas to the rendezvous prematurely. 
“I suppose we'll begin to feel cooler in a minute,” the 
dryad thurmured, fanning herself with her blue handker- 
chief. Jinney was stretched out full length, her heels in the 
air, her pointed chin resting in the upturned palms of her 
brown hands. How simply perfect it was to lie here in the 
shade, smelling leaves and flowers and roots, feeling the sun 
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on your ankles and a cool breeze in 
your curls, and hoping that in the 
next few minutes all the baffling 
mysteries of the past two days 
would be cleared for you! 

The sailor put his pipe into his mouth and Jeaned his back 
against a tree. “I'll have to tell you a story,” he said. “And 
as I go along you will see how everything falls into place 
with what has been happening at Lark’s Nest lately. It is 
all about the lovely woman in Pat’s locket, and myself and 
Mr. Douglas and Ellen and Pat. (For, by the way, your 
name is really ‘Pat,’ old fellow. Funny when looking for a 
name you should hit on your very own name! ‘Patrick’ was 
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what your mother called you the day you were born. She 
was my sister and married an Irishman, as the name itself 
may suggest. So I’m the uncle of you two youngsters.) Now 
we're off—” 

Jinney ruffled her curls, sniffed at a pungent green leaf 
near her head, and felt ecstatic. 

“Well, my children, it begins on a ship. I was one of the 
crew, a boy of eighteen, returning home from my first ad- 
venture, and a runaway adventure at that. Ellen, my sister, 
married to the Irishman, was my only living relative. With 
a lot of sacrifice to herself she had been sending me to 
college. But I was no scholar and from my earliest memory 
I hankered for a sailor’s life. One day I couldn’t resist 
any longer; I took French leave. I got a job as a sort of 
apprentice to a steward on a big liner bound for Buenos 
Ayres. That wasn’t being a real sailor, but it was the nearest 
thing open to me. 

“It was all right going out. But coming back I can tell 
you I was a pretty heartsick boy, because a cable had 
awaited me in Rio with the news that my sister and her 
husband had died of influenza while I was at sea, and that 
a neighbor was mothering the two babies, waiting to hear 
from me, their uncle. Mr. Douglas, your fake uncle, was on 
board that returning ship and my work brought me into his 
cabin a good deal. His name was not Douglas then, how- 
ever; it was Vale. Well, to this Mr. Vale, rather egged on by 
him, I see now, I poured out all my sorrow and anxiety. 
The third day out I fell sick myself, yellow fever, and after 
that I didn’t see Mr. Vale again and, in fact, have never 
since laid eyes on him until yesterday. But gradually dur- 
ing the years between then and now, fifteen years, things 
came about as they have come about. 

“Vale, now Douglas, was an adventurer of a very thor- 
ough-going sort. About five years before I met him on the 
ship he had married a princess of Hydore, an almost in- 
dependent country in India. The ruling family, called the 
Maharajahs of Hydore, are Mohammedans; so there are 
several wives for each king and sometimes complicated 
branches, or lines of descent. The branch this princess 
belonged to was at daggers-drawn with the party in power; 
she was, in fact, a refugee from Hydore at the time Mr. Vale 
married her. Four years later she was shot while walking 
with her husband in one of the streets of Rome. 
It was generally believed that she had been as- 
sassinated by order of the reigning Maharajah. 

“There was a strong, well-organized, though 
secret, party opposed to this cruel ruler. But 
they had no male pretender of the blood-royal 
with whom to fight him. He had seen to that 
himself pretty thoroughly. Still, when this 
secret party heard of the princess’s death and 
learned that she had been married to an Amer- 
ican, named Vale, they imagined, or hoped, 
that there might have been a son of that mar- 
riage. They reasoned that an heir of Hydore 
who was half white might get for his party the 
sympathy of the British, who had small use 
for the Maharajah. So this underground so- 
ciety, who were enormously rich and could 
count on popular support, set out to find Mr. 
Vale and his hypothetical son. They had traced 
him after almost a year of search to a steamer 
bound for America—my steamer—and boarded it with him 
at the hour it was to sail. 

“There, when the opportunity came, they asked the ques- 
tion so vital to their concerns and received an answer in 
the affirmative. Mr. Vale had had quick enough wit to 
suspect that he might win something by lying. ‘Where then 
is this child?’ they asked him. ‘In America,’ he answered. 
‘I am going home to him now.’ ‘We shall then go with you,’ 
the Indians informed him. ‘That child of yours will one 


day be Maharajah of Hydore. Blessings upon the lad.’ 

“And now Mr. Vale saw all that he was to gain if he 
could produce a child which he might pass off as this 
prince. The Indians told him: ‘You shall keep your boy, 
bring him up, and from us will come all the revenue nec- 
essary for such a great prince.’ The revenue named was so 
large that it must have staggered even Mr. Vale. But where 
was he to lay hands on a boy of the right age to fit in with 
his deception ? 

“It was at this critical moment in his affairs that he heard 
my story of the orphans in a little New York village left 
without any relatives but myself. I think he meant to per- 
suade me to give him or sell him the boy, you, Pat. But I 
fell ill at this point, and by the time our ship docked, the 
ship’s doctor had given me up for dead. Very well. Mr. 
Vale’s course was simple now. He would go directly to that 
little New York village, pass himself off as the children’s 
uncle—he knew that I had never visited my sister in that 
village—and secure the boy. 

“But things were complicated for him a little by the men 
from Hydore who insisted on sticking close at his heels. 
They dared not lose him from their sight, after their long 
search. It is true that they did consent to wait in the taxi 
outside the house where he went for the boy. But Vale was 
so afraid that they would lose patience and rush in to see 
the ‘prince’ that he dared lose no time with the kind woman 
who was caring for you children. It was plain that she 
would become dangerously suspicious if he took the boy 

without the girl. He could do 
‘ nothing but have both the 
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children hurried into their outdoor clothes, take the little 
girl by the hand, the little ‘prince’ in his arms and, leaving 
the name of his New York hotel as an address to which to 
forward his ‘sister’s’ possessions, hurry out to the eager 
Indians. : 

“The Indians accepted the little girl on Mr. Vale’s ex- 
; lanation that she was an orphan under his protection. 
But they made some stipulations. Mr. Vale, they insisted, 
must from this day pose as the children’s uncle, to deceive 
the Maharajah’s spies if they should ever get on the track 
of the princess’ child. They considered that the presence of 
the little girl would help in this deception. If Vale brought 
these children up in the idea that they were brother and 
sister, and that he himself was their uncle, it would be 
very difficult for the top dogs in Hydore to ferret out the 
real plans of the bottom dogs. 

“All this was promised. Vale agreed to go to France by 
the first boat he could catch, change his name, and live 
comfortably ever afterwards on the huge revenue supplied 
by the trustful people of Hydore. 

“And now you begin to understand, Ellen and Pat, why 
you have lived so luxurious and so guarded a life. Nothing 
has been spared your education. Tutors have lived with 
you, grounding you in languages, manners and history; 
and always one tutor, a trusted member of the underground 
party in Hydore, has instructed you in everything pertain- 
ing to India.” 

“The man we saw—I knew he was a Hindu,” Jinney 
whispered to Simon. 

“But with all its advantages, it has been a very lonely 
existence for you children,” the sailor continued. “ ‘Uncle 











Dick,’ in France, has made friends and lived a gay life. He 
married again and all has gone very well with him. There 
has been one serious flaw in his conception of his part, how- 
ever. He has never made the slightest effort to win affection 
from either of you. He has merely turned you over to your 
guards and instructors, and forgotten about you. And all 
the while he has been storing up surplus funds against the 
day of detection. Note the offer to me of fifty thousand dol- 
lars for my silence. It has been a profitable business for 
the adventurer, this rearing of a future king! 

“But to cut back—I did not die of that illness, after all. 
And the minute I was let out of quarantine I was away to 
that village in New York State where I expected to find my 
little niece and nephew. How distressed and surprised that 
kind neighbor to my sister was, when I arrived, weak, des- 
titute, but making my claim! All she could do was give me 
the forwarding address of that ‘other uncle.’ 

“You had all left the hotel, of course, by the time I got 
to it. I was months following clues, earning my way as I 
went, sailor, hotel porter, express man, and at one time 
street cleaner. But at last I traced my man to Paris and 
learned that his name was now ‘Douglas.’ He was living in 
a palatial villa a little out of Neuilly. I stood outside the 
iron rails surrounding the sumptuous garden attached to 
the villa and watched two children playing, little Ellen and 
the baby Pat. Pat fell off the stone base of a fountain 
where he had clambered, and Ellen picked him up like a 
mother, kissing away the hurt. I could contain myself no 
longer: I called through the iron rails. And instantly, as 
though summoned by magic, an ugly old woman appeared 
from behind a tree with some knitting in her hands, and a 
man, one of your present tutors, hurried from some other 
ambush. They spirited my niece and nephew away from my 
sight and left me standing there, staring through the bars. 

“Well, I hurried to the porter of the lodge and with 
some difficulty got my name scrawled on a bit of paper 
taken up to the house. In those days I had no cards, 
naturally, and that paper may have been a dirty scrap 
picked up from the street. I don’t remember. The name 
on it, however, must have given Mr. Douglas a start. 

(Continued on page 52) 








“Wake up Pegaway. Good boy!” said Simon. And away they went, 
skimming the Queen Anne’s lace and clover down the winding lane 








If you are building a new Little House, by 
all means try to have a stage in your troop 
room. And give a thought to your bulletin 
board—this one is cut like an old tavern 
sign and adds to the room's attractiveness 


F YOU could plan and build your own 
Girl Scout room, what would it be like? 
Perhaps you have a room now that you 

would like to arrange so that it will be nearer 
your ideal room. What would you do with it 
to make it approach your dream of what such 
a room should be? 

Of course, we all know that troop treasuries 
are not elastic, and that the money for new 
chairs and curtains and new paint for the Girl 
Scout room gathers very, very slowly, and is 
spent very, very fast. But even though you can 
make only a few improvements at a time, it is 
a good idea to have a picture in your mind of 
how you would like the room to look some day, 
after most of the things that you want are 
in it. This will keep you from making hap- 
hazard purchases and finding afterward that 
they don’t fit together at all. 

The room that I am going to tell you about 
seems to me, as I imagine it, to be the sort of 
room that any Girl Scout would love to have. 
I’ve been thinking about this ideal room for 
a long time and, for the last three months I 
have been visiting every Girl Scout house 
I could find, all the way from New York to 
California. I have been looking at photo- 
graphs of those I couldn’t see, and I’ve been talking with 
lots of Girl Scouts about what they would like themselves. 
So it isn’t my room I'm describing, it’s yours. Some troops 
that are just beginning to plan a room or a Little House, 
may make this ideal room a reality, just as it is. Others 
may make changes to fit their own special needs. 

If you already have your troop room, you may glean 
from this ideal room, suggestions for remodeling it to some- 
thing nearer your heart’s desire. For, in planning this room, 
I just try to think of all the things that girls like to do, 
and then build a room around them; to find out too, what 
other girls have done in their headquarters. For instance, in 
my imaginary room, I have borrowed the idea for chests 
from the Little House in Hoboken, and the long room with 
a low platform at the end from the San Diego headquarters. 
And in the Houston, 





fovemmeress 





Texas, house there are : os 


beautiful murals, and 
in the Summit, New 
Jersey, room, a jolly 
peaked roof. So, you 
see, I have really 
stolen most of my 
ideas from the girls 
themselves, and put 
them altogether into 
one room. 

This room that I 
am imagining, may be 
built in the woods or 
park, and stained a 
dark color to look like 
a woodsy cabin, or 
it may be built on 


Shower 








Kitcnenetle 
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The floor plan of an ideal troop room. A kitchenette and shower back of the stage will 
add to the ease of giving a party, or to the comfort of an afternoon of indoor games 
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W hen You Plan 


the main sireet and painted to harmonize with its surround- 
ings or it may be part of a neighborhood community house. 

You all know what you want in your own rooms at home 
—lots of fresh air and sunshine, lovely color, convenient 
furniture and a place for all your treasures. And you want 
the same thing for your Girl Scout room, only, of course, 
on a much larger scale, and planned so that lots of girls can 
use it for all sorts of things—for meetings and competitions 
and parties and entertainments; for an impromptu supper 
in front of the big fireplace, or a quiet hour with a book. 

This room of mine—and yours—is about thirty feet 
wide and sixty feet long, with a low platform at one end, 
and a high peaked roof. Its general plan and size may be 
varied by using fewer windows or more on the long sides, 
and making the ends narrower or wider in proportion. That 
will all depend on how 
many girls you need 
room for, and how 
much money you have 
to build with. 

The construction is 
as economical as pos- 
sible, using the sim- 
plest framework of 
wood, a standard size 
of wallboard instead 
of plaster, native stone 
for the fireplace. 
rough woodwork. 
stained instead of 
painted, stock sizes 
of windows and doors. 
and carpenter-made 
chests and settles. The 
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By HELEN PERRY CURTIS 
Illustrations by ]. M. Rosé 


both directions. If the edges are placed together 
very carefully, and small nails used, the inter- 
sections will scarcely show. The wall-board 
used for this room comes in eight, ten, and 
twelve-foot lengths, so the walls may be any 
height you wish. I have used ten in my plans. 
The board continues up into the peaked roof, 
and is held in place by dark stained beams, and 
looks like a rough, light brown plaster, but will 
neither crack, show nail or pinholes, nor become 
soiled—and this particular kind of board does 
not need painting. It acts as an insulator, that 
is, makes the room cool in summer, and warm 
in winter. The windows and doors are stock 
sizes. The ceiling may be beamed with rough 
four-by-sixes covering each intersection of plas- 
ter board, and once between, leaving about 
twenty-inch spaces. All the woodwork is stained 
dark brown, which is much more economical 








and durable than paint. The floor is stained 
very dark, too, so that once your room is fin- 
ished, there will be little expense for upkeep, 
no plaster to crack, no paint to chip. 


; } 1 OO R O ; } } Now comes the fun of planning what you 
want in your room. Most important, of course, 


effect is that of an old English hall, with the dark beams 
and rough walls brightened with vivid chintz curtains at 
the windows and gay cushions everywhere; just the place 
for girls to gather on a cool winter evening. 

The two long walls of the room are planned with strips 
of wallboard four feet wide as the basis. This sounds com- 
plicated but it isn’t. Take a tape arid measure off and mark 
every four feet on the baseboard of vour biggest room. You 
can see how easy it would be to plan a room that had first 
four feet of wall space, then four feet of window, then wall 
space again, and so on all the way around. In this troop 
room, beginning 
at one end of the 





is the big stone fireplace at one end. It is built 

of any stone that may be available, with a broad 
beam for a mantel, and is wide enough—say, seven or eight 
feet—to hold a big iron crane where kettles may be hung for 
boiling. What could be nicer for cooking chops on a stick, or 
toasting marshmallows, or popping corn of a winter after- 
noon? If you have plenty of money, you can make the 
chimney go way to the peak of the roof, but the chances 
are that you will stop with the mantelpiece, and get one of 
your older girls who has been to art school to paint a lovely 
mural for you. If that isn’t possible, glue a Girl Scout map 
to the wall, put a molding around it and shellac it. Or hang 
a beautiful piece of damask or batik there, with tall candles 
on either side. 
Against each cor- 








ner is a built-in 





long wall, there is 


bookcase about 





first one four-foot 
unit of wall space, 
then three four- 
foot windows 
close together, 
then another unit 
of wall space, then 
the door, which is 
in the middle of 
the side. And the 
floor plan will 
show you how 
this continues 
down the side of 
the room. At the 
ends the wall- 
board should be 








five feet wide, and 
between the book- 
case and fireplace 
runs a bench, 
within which 
wood for the fire- 
place may be con- 
cealed, and upon 
which any girl 
may curl up coz- 
ily with a book. 
On top of each 
bookcase is a big 
copper jug full of 
bittersweet, add- 
ing color to the 
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centered over the 
mantelpiece and 


room. 
(Continued on 


This is the stay-at-home corner with its fireplace and books—it is the opposite end of the room 


then worked in from the stage. The settles can be moved about to divide the room for separate troop meetings page 57) 
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ommencement jor Midge 


IDGE and Glo and I were nearly finished at the 

sem. Our last year was a merry one, even if Midge 

did get disappointed when her freshman and 
sophomore marks pulled down her average so she couldn’t 
be valedictorian. But she bore up and went on her way 


managing things up to the very day of Commencement— - 


and even at Commencement. 

Commencement at the sem is terribly exciting because 
it is the time when the juniors and seniors have to answer 
the question “Who has the Crook ?” The Crook—which is 
a woeden shepherd’s crook—is carefully hidden every year 
by the class which happens to have it. Then the other class 
looks for it and tries to bring it forth at the time the im- 
portant question is popped by Dr. Adair, the principal. This 
year the seniors—that’s us—had the Crook and meant to 
keep it, too, and produce it at Commencement so that we 
could leave the sem with our heads unbowed. So Midge hid 
it in the new clock tower—had the carpenter fit it in to 
look like part of the decoration. It was a grand place, but 
when the tower was built and the scaffolding was taken 
down, we discovered that, although the juniors couldn’t 
get at the Crook, neither could we! 

Poor Midge! She was sunk for a while, but soon she 
appeared to forget about it and put all her energies into 
being chief of the fire brigade—a job that was wished on 
her because no one else wanted it. She did make a good 
fire chief and got Mose to turn his wagon into a regular 
hook and ladder and hose cart combined, and drive old 
Sol up the road like a real fireman. Then Midge and her 
brigade of sophomores would jump out and scale the ladder 
to a window of the dorm and pull each other up on ropes 
and attach a hose to the bathroom faucet. They made even 
a fire drill seem exciting, but most of the juniors just lifted 
their eyebrows and said, “Oh, that’s just Midge making 
a noise like her second childhood.” 

When Commencement came, I was thrilled to the bone. 
Midge’s brother, George, was coming, for one thing—and 
I like George—and, for another, the Crook would be called 
for. No one knew how we'd get it, but Midge usually 
managed things pretty well, so we weren’t worried—only 
terribly curious. 

Imagine our feelings, then, when after the class prophecy 
had been given and the class will read, we heard the hum 
of an airplane above us. It was one of those aviator friends 
of Flo Fowler, the junior president. The plane was flying 
around the clock tower, right near the Crook. And, when 
Dr. Adair asked, ““Who has the Crook ?” a little ribbon of 
smoke trailed out from the plane and there was 
“J-U-N-I-O-R-S” written in the sky! 


PART II 


“They'll get the Crook,” I said to Midge. 

“No—!” cried Midge. 

As she said it the fire gong rang at the sem—it rang and 
rang. It nearly cracked itself. Everybody looked toward the 
school. Smoke was coming out of the clock tower. 

“Fire!” shouted somebody. 

Around the house came Sol going full speed drawing 
the hook and ladder. Midge bolted off the piazza. She 
caught up her gown and sprinted across the lawn. All the 
rescue squad followed her. They hopped on the wagon 
and Sol broke into a gallop. 

“Go it, Fire Chief!” yelled Cousin Leonard. 

Then everybody started yelling and running. We seniors 


“Open your eyes, Sally,” cried Midge, 
but I was almost too scared to look 
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caught up our own gowns just like Midge and sprinted 
after her with the juniors and sophs and freshies stepping 
on our heels. 

The airplane flew low. We could see Flo and Lieutenant 
Terry and Lieutenant Ridgeway. Then it flew high again 
and circled round and round the clock tower. 

Midge leaned far out of the wagon and talked to Sol. We 
could hear her urging him on. He just about doubled his 
speed. The hook-and-ladder dashed up to the clock tower. 
The rescue squad threw the ladder and rope and axe out, 
grabbed them up and ran like the dickens through the door 
and up the steps to the clock room. We could see them as 
they passed the windows on the circular stairs. Midge was 
in front and, as she ran, she tied the rope under her arms. 

The airplane flew low again. Lieutenant Terry was 
standing on the wing—he had a lasso in his hand—he 
swung it round and round his head—he was going to lasso 
that Crook! He made a try at it and missed it about a mile. 
The plane had to mount high again. 

Then we saw Midge on the roof right above the Crook. 
She came to the edge, put her foot in a loop of rope and 








~~ Gis Gy) nd Me MARY are SHUFORD 


Hunky’s flower-trimmed Milan straw while Hunky waved 
old Ajax’s new panama. Nobody noticed how funny we 
looked, which proves how excited we were. 

When I came to some more, I noticed Molly and Lina 
hopping up and down asking, “What became of the fire?” 

Cousin Leonard explained to them that the smoke had 
just been an excuse for the fire chief to get through the 
trap door to the roof and that the fire went as soon as Bob 
Malroy poured water on the powder and stuff he had 
in a bucket. 

I heard Dr. Adair breathe, “Thank goodness she gradu- 
ates tomorrow and her neck isn’t broken yet! If she had 
fallen—” 

And Granny said, “Aw, Bob, she’s practiced doing that 
all spring right under everybody’s nose. She wasn’t going 
to fall.” 

In a moment Midge and the Crook climbed into the 
wagon and started down the hill to Maplehurst. Midge 
stopped at the athletic field and shook hands with Flo and 
congratulated her on her noble try! 

Glo and I drove Sol. The sophs crowned 
Ya) him with part of the daisy chain and some 

iy) > of them danced one of our May Day dances 
in front of him—the one called “Hail to the 
Bride.” That was the only ‘Hail!’ dance 
they knew and they felt Sol deserved some 
sort of “Hail!” It is not every mule in the 
world who can race with an airplane and win! 

When we reached Maplehurst we pinned 
the emblem of the Crook on our banner—our 
last honor—and presented the banner to the 
sophs. Our grand old banner! It had more 
stars and emblems and honors on it than any banner 
that had ever been unfurled at Oakdale and most 
of them were things that Midge had won for us. 
Gee! how I love that banner! The sophs held it high 
and we marched on to town and paraded down Main Street. 

That night was Senior Night in Oakdale. We held high 
carnival. Michael’s let their orchestra play out front so we 
could dance in the street and all the soda fountains stood 
treat. The jumors joined in and celebrated as much as we 
did. They were awfully proud of Flo, and we didn’t blame 
them. Nobody at the sem had ever tried anything so spec- 
tacular before. Dr. Adair and Uncle Harry and Mr. New- 
combe and all the men stood around and speculated and 
speculated as to whether Lieutenant Terry could really have 
let herself swing down the side of the tower. By this time I lassoed that Crook or not. At times that night it was hard to 


























had yelled myself hoarse and so had Glo and so had every- _ tell which class was winner and which class was loser. 

body else. We just stood with our mouths open watching I don’t know what time the celebration ended. None of 

her. The rescue squad had hold of the rope. They let Midge _us dared look at the clock when we got back to our rooms. 

down a foot at a time. Suffice to say we didn’t have to turn on the lights to undress 
Flo and Lieutenant Terry came circling around—flew as__ for bed because the sun was up and shining bright. 

low as they dared. Midge waved to them—such impudence Our heads had hardly touched the pillow when Granny 

—and then put her hand on the Crook for the seniors. Newcombe shook Midge and Glo and me and said, “Get 
I thought I could not yell any more but I found I could. up, girls, it’s time to graduate!” 

Everybody could! Convocation exercises were at eleven. We barely had 


The rescue squad pulled on the rope and Midge and the _ time to scramble into our caps and gowns and find our 
Crook mounted to the roof. The airplane flew to the east places in the procession. I know we looked sleepy because, 


and in a moment landed in the athletic field. as we marched by Granny, she whispered, “Try not to 
I looked around to see what I was doing and I found I yawn when you go for your diploma.” 
was hugging that mule Sol. Every hat present had been I held my eyes open hard and tried to have all the feel- 


thrown into the air and some had got mixed up on coming — ings Midge and Glo and I had thought we would have when 
down. I had on Uncle Harry’s derby and Uncle Harry we actually marched to chapel the last time. I was just 
had my square cap cocked over one ear. Dr. Adair and about to have ’em when the line stopped by Bob Malroy and 
Hunky had been standing together. Dr. Adair was wearing Bob slipped something in my hand. That was like Bob 
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remembering graduation presents at the last moment and 
giving me mine during the one moment when I had to be 
dignified. It was a little silver pencil—too sweet for words 
—and the card with it said, “To my good pal, Sally—to 
take the place of the pen you are going to give away.” 

That put a stop to my Graduation Feelings, because I 
never have room inside for but one set of feelings at a time 
and I had to feel pleased with Bob for guessing that I 
hate to part with my pen. 

We marched on to the rostrum and took our places in 
front of the faculty. The choir sang something special and 
after awhile a bishop from somewhere made a speech about 
the importance of the home and how it really takes a lot of 
education to run a home in this day and time. Midge and 
Glo and I had already found that out. Nevertheless I tried 
to listen and I tried not to yawn and I tried to realize that 
this was Midge and Glo and me ending our education, but 
I couldn’t do any of it. Only a few things about the exer- 
cises stand out in my mind. 

One was when Dr. Adair read the Seminary Creed— 
same ole creed. Midge and Glo and I had recited it every 
day for years and yet that morning I seemed to hear it for 
the first time. Perhaps Dr. Adair’s voice was more earnest 
than usual or perhaps it was the sun coming through the 
stained glass window and touching his white hair that 
made him look different and made me hear what he said. 
Anyway I remember that moment and I'll always love it. 

Old Ajax opened his big book. “I believe in girls,” he 
read, “in the women of a great tomorrow, and that whatso- 
ever the girl soweth the woman shall reap. 

“I believe in the curse of ignorance, in the dignity of 
learning, and in the joy of serving others. 

“T believe in wisdom as revealed in human lives as well 
as in the pages of printed books, in lessons taught not so 
much by precept as by example, in ability to work with 
the head, in everything that makes life large and lovely. 

“I believe in beauty in the home, in the class-room, in 
the work-room, and in the in- 
fluence of God’s great out-of-doors. 

“I believe in laughter (.Widge 
and Glo and I had always be- 
lieved in that line more than any, 
Old Ajax looked our way 
and repeated the phrase.) 

“T believe in laughter, in 
love (Oh! Golly! How I 
believe in «that!—and so 
does Midge and so does 
Glo), in faith, in all distant 
hopes that lure us on. 
(I looked at Midge. She 
was hearing the creed, too. 
She lifted her head a trifle 
higher. It is easy for her to be 
lured on by distant hopes! ) 

“T believe in the present 
and its opportunities, in the 
future and its obligations, 
and in the divine joy of living, here 
and hereafter.” 

Old Ajax closed his big book. 

“I believe in girls,” he said 
simply. “I believe in the women 
of a great tomorrow.” 

And right then I knew that forever and ever I was going 
to try to live up to Old Ajax’s belief in me. I thought about 
that until I nearly went to sleep again. Then Midge pinched 
me a little. I blinked and sat up straight. We had reached 
the time when the honors and medals and scholarships 
are distributed. There was a little flutter, then quiet. 

“Louise Watkins,” said old Ajax, turning to our class. 


In Hunky’s flower- 
trimmed Milan! 













Louise stood up. Dr. Adair made a little speech about 
her. He told everybody how proud he was to have such a 
student graduate and what a credit she was to the sem 
and how he expected her to bring fame and glory to her 
Alma Mater, and so forth, and so forth—same line he’s 
been handing the honor student ever since the sem was a 
seminary. My gaze sort of wandered to the audience. The 
first person I saw was Louise’s mother. I really saw her. 
She had her hands clasped tight as tight. Her hands are 
red and rough from work. I think it has been hard for her 
to keep Louise in school. Louise once said her mother took 
in sewing. Maybe that is why Louise always studied so 
hard. She wanted to be worthy of the sewing and wanted 
Mrs. Watkins to look as she looked right then. Her face 
was fairly glowing. 

I found Bob’s pencil and wrote a little note to Midge 
on my program. 

“Look at Louise’s mother—if you had made first place 
Mrs. Watkins would never have had the chance to look 
like that.” 

Midge looked at Mrs. Watkins and then she looked at 
Louise—Louise’s face was glowing, too. This was her Big 
Moment, the only great big one she had ever had at the 
sem. And Midge had had a thousand or more. Midge looked 
from Louise to Cousin Leonard. He winked at her in an 
understanding way. 

Midge took my pencil and wrote on her program, “I’m 
glad Louise made first place. Honest-to-gosh I’m glad!” 

Then there was great applause because Dr. Adair pinned 
the honor medal on Louise’s earnest, studious chest. My 
clapping, though, was for Midge! I clapped louder and 
longer than anybody else. 

The next thing was for us to get our diplomas. Midge 
stepped forward, then Glo, then I, then all the rest of the 
seniors one by one. I had thought that when I reached out 
and took my diploma I would have Tremendous Feelings, 
but I didn’t. I just took it and that was all. It was very 
disappointing. Nothing like what I had expected to feel. 

We bowed our heads. Dr. Adair said a sort of blessing 
over us and pronounced 
us educated. And then 
Midge said, “Let’s go 
home and get some sleep.” 
You know—casual—just 
as if graduating was the 
merest incident. 

There was only one other 
thing left for us to do and that 
was to leave. Always the sopho- 
mores stand at the gate at the 
foot of the hill and bid the 
seniors good-bye. As each senior 
goes out the gate she gives her 
favorite soph her cap and gown 
and also some special gift— 
something with which to carry on. 
It is sort of a solemn ceremony be- 
cause we feel it is somewhat Biblical. 
We let our cloaks fall on other 
shoulders. We go out from the school, 
but we leave a bit of ourselves to 
live there on and on. 

Late that afternoon Midge and 
Glo and I walked down the hill to- 
gether. We could see the sophs waiting. We could see that 
the school gate was closed. 

“There is no telling what’s on the other side of it,” 
said Midge. 

“This is Commencement,” said I. “I wonder what we 
are about to commence!” I felt a little sad about it. 

(Continued on page 43) 








Shall We Go 
Marketing? 


By WINIFRED MOSES 
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= OO-HOO, Mary, 
where are you ? Come 

1 and play tennis.” 
= 4 “T can’t. Ann and I are 
planning our dinners for our 
cook merit badges, and then we are going 
to market. Come on up, Helen. We’re 
having a terrific time trying to make out 
our menus. Captain asked us not to spend 
more than two dollars for four people. 
I never realized housekeeping was such a 
responsibility. And I won't ask Mother to 

help, because it’s her holiday.” 

Helen considered a moment and then 


delicious blackberry roly-poly 
ever that I learned to make at 
cooking class last week. I have 
to buy the berries for that. So 
my menu is: 











Pineapple Juice Cocktail 
Chop Suey a l’Americaine 
Rice 
Lettuce Salad French Dressing 
Blackberry Roly-Poly 


And my market list is not very 
long. I had so much on hand. 


pound of lean pork 
bunch of celery 
head of lettuce 








ran up on the porch. “Why, Mary Dennis, 

you don’t mean to say you haven’t even 

your menu made out! And you haven’t any ideas either?” 
“T mean to say, I haven’t, and neither has Ann. Have 


you started on yours yet?” 


“Indeed I have. I found some mushrooms out on the golf 
course last night and I’m going to serve my favorite chop 


suey with rice. At first I thought I 


oranges 
lemons 


mh Nee 





quart of blackberries” 


“Oh, come on, Helen, be a generous soul now and help 
us with ours. Yours is so good, and then we can all go to 


market and buy our supplies together,” 


said Ann. 


“All right,” Helen replied, “I like to plan meals and go 











to market. I learned about marketing in 


couldn’t have it because fresh mush- cooking class. We can play tennis after- 
rooms are sixty cents a pound and the ward. What do you want tohave, Mary ?” 
canned ones, fifty. Then I found these What They Spent “Well,” said Mary, “I think I’d 
lovely mushrooms, like a gift from MENU I like to have a cocktail too, but I don’t 
heaven.” ' want to copy yours.” 
“But what else are you having be- Supplies Amount P — Helen thought a moment—‘I 
. F atee - pineapple juice 1 cup 12% . a ie a: or ees 
sides chop suey and rice?” continued eumue 5 10 know,” she said. “Suppose you have 
Ann. lemons 2 08 a tomato juice cocktail. That’s new. 
“Well.” said Helen, “I’m begin- pork 1 pound 44 Miss Newcombe says ‘it’s appearing 
. way F +s . onions 2 04 nus i ey esswenta* 

: 2 > <te : on menus in smart restaurants,’ and 
ning with pineapple juice cocktail. I A 4, pound 30 ‘iain a Ss cee aie aa es le 
read about it and Mother had pine- celery ye ‘15 tomatoes in every meal are so whole- 
apple bavarian and left a whole cup oil 4 cup 09% some’. 
of juice, so I’m going to put the juice bacon _ 3 slices 0434 “But what about me?” cried Ann. “I 
of two oranges and two lemons with cnn mana must have a cocktail in my menu, too. 
it and serve it cold in glasses at the sugar I have to be smart, don’t 1?” 
beginning of the meal. It’s delicious, lettuce 1 head AS “Well,” said Helen, judicially, ‘you 

ie " > te > vi . ee . ie 
refreshing and very wholesome. I read butter > eo a 00% might try a sauerkraut juice cocktail. 

= % =: sugar é esp Ss . . 
that last somewhere; doesn it — Fi 2 cups ; 06 It —_ in — and cans, vy _ 
well?” Helen ran on in her usua milk 4 cup 02 it down at the grocery, an reac 
breathless manner. “Then comes my berries 1 quart 25 about it in the magazine. It said it was 
chop suey with rice. For that I'll need rice Y2 Cup 03 very popular at the moment and all 
to buy only a pound or a pound and a MENU III you have to do is to serve it very, very 
half of lean pork, which isn’t so very | ‘ui 25 cold.” 
Tess ’ : J Sauerkraut juice 1 pint Ps. F ; 
expensive, and a bunch of celery. All steak 1 pound 48 “Oh, fine,” said Ann, “Daddy and 
the rest, the onions, the bacon and carrots Papainng od Bob love sauerkraut, too!” 
everything else is in the house and flour + 00% “Well, but what about the rest of 
: ek celery 1 bunch 18 ee 
Mother said I could use the house pe aa 1 pound ‘08 my menu?” said Mary. 
supplies if I wanted to. I’m going to tomatoes 1 cup 07% ““Let’s see,” pursued Helen thought- 
have lettuce salad with French dress- lettuce 1 head AS fully. “We've got to have a cheap meat 
ing because it’s easy to make and I — : 09% dish—that’s what Miss Newcombe 
know how to do it and it’s the right vinegar % cup 01 calls it. We had a new way of serving 
kind of salad to serve with a dinner Worcestershire hamburg steak the other day, that was 
anyway. And for dessert, the most especially good, and hamburg is 
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cheap. It had breadcrumbs and 
green pepper and onion and to- 
mato juice and egg, mixed with 
the meat and then we made it 
into little balls cd puta strip of 
bacon around each ball and fas- 
tened it with a toothpick. And 
you'll need only a pound of meat 
for your family because Miss 
Newcombe says that when you 
buy meat without any bone, a 
quarter of a pound per person is 
quite enough to allow. Besides, 
you’re adding bread crumbs 
which will make it go still fur- 
ther. But she told us, too, to buy 
our meat and then have it ground 
at the market, and for hamburg 
steak you can choose very cheap 
and tough pieces like the top of 
the round and the top of the shin because the grinding 
breaks up the fibers.” 

“Did you learn all that in your cooking class, Helen?” 
asked Ann in awe-struck tones. “I wish I'd taken cooking 
this year. It makes menus and housekeeping seem so easy.” 

“It sure did and a lot more. Miss Newcombe is a peach 
and makes everything so clear,” replied Helen. 

“But what about the rest of my menu?” said Mary whe 
usually kept her goal in sight. “I’ve only tomato juice cock- 
tail and hamburg rolled in bacon. I'll have to have potatoes 
and another vegetable and the salad—and dessert.”’ 

“What have you got left over in your refrigerator?” 
asked Helen. ‘Miss Newcombe says there shouldn't be any 
left-overs, but there almost always 


Here is the beef as you will find him hanging in the butcher's refrigerator, and 
here are the various cuts of meat racing for their destination—the steaks to the 
skillet, the roasts to the roaster, the legs to the soup kettle, the less desirable 
roasts to the Dutch oven where they will meet the vegetables and become pot roasts 


Tomato Juice Cocktail 
Hamburg de Luxe 

Hashed Brown Potatoes 

Spinach Timbales 

Lettuce Salad French 
Plum Cobbler 


Dressing 


Under it she listed the supplies 
that had to be bought for her 
dinner. They were: 

1 can tomatoes 

1 pound steak 

1 head lettuce 

1 quart plums 


“Well,” said Ann, “I hope my 
turn has come at last. Your 
menus sound so delicious, I can 
hardly wait. I’ve only sauerkraut 
juice cocktail. What am I going 
to have for meat, vegetables, 

_ salad and dessert ? know Mary’s 
‘and yours will be better than mine, they’re so good.” 

“We'll make yours the best of all,” comforted Helen. 
‘“Let’s write down Creole steak. That’s another cheap meat 
dish and all you'll need will be a pound of thick round 
steak. Have the butcher cut it in four servings. You will 
need a can of tomatoes with four carrots, a green pepper, 
celery and four onions, and you can serve mashed potatoes 
with it.” 

“Mother has potatoes and onions on hand and there are 
left-over celery and green peas in the refrigerator,” said 
Ann. “I can have iettuce salad, too.” 

“All right,” replied Helen, “but since your meat dish 
and sauerkraut cocktail are making your menu quite ex- 

pensive, we'll have to think out an in- 





are, despite my efforts at economy.” expensive dessert.” 

The three repaired to the kitchen What They Spent “Could I have grapes?” asked Ann. 
and the refrigerator. ° “We've just loads of grapes in the 

“Three potatoes and a cup of spin- MENU II garden.” 
ach left over from dinner last night. ere ; Pric “Just the thing,” cried Helen, writ- 
That’s not enough for anything,” Supplies scanned — ing quickly. “That will complete your 
sighed Mary. “I'll have to buy vege- tomatoes 1 pint $.15_ -menu.” And she read: 

. Pe ° iets ‘ _ 7 I 

tables and that'll bring my dinner sell . — -" Sauerkraut Juice Cocktail 
way up. ; ; hamburg 1 pound ‘40 Creole Steak with Tomatoes 

“Not anvthing,” cried Helen. saiie dames 1/ 021 Carrots, Green Pepper 
CORY? , ’ . \ eg 9 — Mashed Potatoes French Dressin 
Why, my dear, that’s loads, simply onions 1 02 . Sites Gulia’ 

eres ee eat canals 1 cup 0214 ettuce Salac 

loads. You can make the potatoes into "Wis oo pond; Grapes 

. y 2s a ee es . on yacon Strips VOY4 oe. ‘ ‘ i 
the most delicious hashed brown pota spinach 1 pound 20 Che marketing list she made out for 
toes and the spinach into timbales, milk 1 cup 02% herself was: 

vi Ss gos ¢ ilk 4 “9 ggs 2 08 : 3 7 
with some eggs and milk. You can ges we — » Reulie ‘conadiones- Seles 
have lettuce salad, too, and I know i po di 1 pound round steak 
a perfectly heavenly dessert. It’s a fat co 03 1 bunch carrots 
plum cobbler made with cottage pud- milk 3% cup 01 head lettuce 
ding on top. You’ll have to buy plums sugar Ys cup 02 oe ae 
for that—a whole quart—but plums egg - “But Helen, how do we make all 
are cheap now. So here’s your menu.”’ — poond 7 these things? We haven’t been to cook- 
And Helen wrote down the items: (Continued on page 62) 
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A Fall Outfit 


Selected by 
HAZEL RAWSON CADES 


NE of the 
smartest and 
most practical all- 
round coats for fall 
and winter is of 
chinchilla cloth. It 
may be navy blue 
or one of the warm- 
er shades such as 
ciumamon or 
wine, which 
tones in with 
the nutria 
collar. The 
hat of match- 
ing chinchilla 
may be alter- 
nated with the tan 
beret shown below, 


7 i Little 
Sunday-go-to- 
meeting and over- 
the-teacups frock is 
of crépe de Chine, 
most delightfully 
smocked. I suggest 
it in bright red or 
French blue if your 
coat is navy blue, 
in beige to go with 
a wine-colored coat, 
or in beige or green 
if you should hap- 
pen to choose the 
cinnamon shade 
for your coat, a 
warm color that is 


popular this fall, 


n. 

at 

1d , 

ill Illustrations by 

a Ruth Hambidge 
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x- 

n- 
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| NE of the best OOL jersey 

it- fillers-in in pops up ev- 

oil the wardrobe is a ery fall about 
sweater and skirt. — school-openingtime 
I suggest this in new versions, 
pleated kasha skirt — but I’ve never seen 

" and the very new a prettier one than 
loose-woven beige this workman-like 
wool sweater, frock with its snug 

or blocked in green, little collar and 
navy or red,accord- cocky pockets. It 
ing to the colors of comes in various 
your fall clothes. A colors, but I sug- 
good feature of the gest blue, green or 
skirt is that it but- beige, whichever 
tons to a washable —_— proves complemen- 

- underwaist. The tary to your fall 


tan beret and gloves 


color scheme and 














Costumes on this page are from 
add to the costume. flattering to you. R. H. Macy and Co., New York 















HILE you are reading this issue 
of THE AMERICAN GIRL many of 
your leaders and directors and commis- 
sioners will be on their way to the Girl 
Scout National Convention, which is 
being held at Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
The convention opens on the ninth 
of October, but a week before that there 
will be a training course for leaders held 
at Cheley Camp in Estes Park, and they 
tell us that the pioneer campers have 
a whole snow-clad range of mountains 
to look out upon. 

Dean Arnold, writing for the Leader 
about the convention promises that 
“We shall look into the faces of friends 
—old and new. We shall find much to re- 
joice our hearts and to feed our souls. 
We shall renew our allegiance to the flag 
of our country and to the comradeship 
which is the keynote to the Girl Scout 
Movement. From the heights of the 
western mountains we shall look back 
over the past and see more clearly the 
path over which we have traveled. In 
the future we must build still higher our 
hopes for the Girl Scouts and put solid 
foundations beneath our 
‘Castles in the Air’.” 


Girl Scouts of Colorado 
Will entertain the conven- 
tion guests 


The Girl Scouts of Col- 
orado are making great 
plans to welcome the Girl 
Scout Leaders to their beau- 
tiful state. They will show 
them their great mountain 
peaks. They will show them, 
too, what the Girl Scouts 


Guests to the Girl 
, Scout Convention 
will look out on 
the Rockies and 
perhaps visit the 
Girl Scouts in the 
Little House at 
Colorado Springs 


themselves are doing there in the West; 
perhaps they will entertain some of the 
visitors in their Little House. The Girl 
Scouts of Colorado Springs are also plan- 
ning to give a pageant to the convention 
visitors in the Garden of the Gods. What 
it is about is still a secret as we write 
this, but be sure and ask your leader to 
tell you about it when she comes back. 


Girl Scout leaders 
Will make many plans at the convention 


Dean Arnold will open the conven- 
tion with a talk on “The Girl Scout 
Movement: What of It?”; Mrs. Brady 
will tell about the finances of the Girl 
Scouts, Mrs. Choate will talk about 
standards, and Mrs. Hoover and Mrs. 
Edey will be there, too. Homemaking, 
handicraft, dramatics, inter-troop com- 
petitions, mother and daughter meet- 
ings, father and daughter meetings— 
these are some of the things we are 
all interested in that the convention will 
discuss. 

And Mrs. Arthur W. Hartt who was 
our official representative at the Inter- 
national Conference at Budapesth, and 
Mrs. Rippin who also atiended the In- 
ternational Conference will tell the con- 
vention of their experiences in Girl 
Guiding and Girl Scouting in Europe. 

Hungarian Girl Scouts 

Were hostesses at the International 

Convention 

An international convention in Buda- 
pesth must have been an exciting and 
romantic occasion, and since so many of 
us cannot go to Colorado Springs to 
hear Mrs. Hartt and Mrs. Rippin tell of 
their trip, we asked Mrs. Rippin to tell 
us something about it for THE AMERICAN 
GIRL, and this is what she says: 
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Girl Scouts 


While leaders here and in Europe 
to plan, Girl Scouts are trying 


“The international delegates met on 
the second of May at the ‘Collegium 
Hungaricum’ in Vienna, where Miss 
Antonia Lindenmeyer, President of the 
Girl Scouts of Hungary, greeted us. 
Early the next morning all the delegates 
went on board a boat and as we floated 
down the Danube, we had our first real 
meeting. Many of us were old friends, 
for some of these leaders had attended 
the first international meetings in Eng- 
land, some of them had visited the 
World Camp here in the United States 
two years ago, and the girls who went to 
Geneva would have recognized many of 
the Girl Guide leaders who made the 
camp on Lake Geneva so pleasant last 
summer. All day long the boat traveled 
between the green forests and old cities 
of Austria and Hungary, and in the eve- 
ning we reached Budapesth. 

“There the convention was the guest 
of the Hungarian Girl Scouts for a week 
—a week during which the Girl Scouts 
took us sightseeing about their lovely 
city, entertained us with a_ beautiful 
pageant, drove us about their country- 
side where in some places the people 
still wear the bright-colored native cos- 
tumes. Finally we went to Parad and the 
conference proper began. 

“Parad is a health resort to which not 
so long ago the nobles of the country 
came to be cured of their illnesses and 
to enjoy the deep forests which cover 
the mountains. On one of these forest- 
covered mountain sides Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell lighted the first campfire in the 
presence of the Archduke Joseph Franz, 
and on the same spot several nights later 
Count Festetics of Hungary threw on 
the last campfire a handful of steppe 
grass, which the Hungarian Scouts wear 
on their hats, so that the rising sparks 
should spread and carry the message of 
international understanding all over the 
world. 


International history 
Is made by the Girl Scouts 


“This conference will probably be re- 
membered long in the history of Girl 
Scouting, because at it the first World 
Committee was appointed. Before this 





Out in region eight the horsewoman’s badge is not overlooked, as this mounted troop from Fort Leavenworth, 
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the World Over 


meet in conventions to talk and 
out the new plans and ideas 


there has been no central body elected by 
all the Girl Scout and Girl Guide so- 
cieties among the nations. But this con- 
vention did elect a World Committee 
which will look after all questions re- 
lating to the Girl Guides and Girl Scouts 
as a whole and all over the world. If a 
country in which there is now no organ- 
ization wishes to start the Girl Scout 
movement among its girls, it can apply to 
the World Committee for advice and they 
will tell them how to go about their or- 
ganization, and perhaps ask a neighbor 
country to help. The members of the 
World Committee which these delegates 
from thirty-two countries elected are: 


Mrs. Mark Kerr of England 
Miss Lagercrantz of Sweden 
Madame Malkowska of Poland 
Mrs. Choate of the United States 
Miss Lindenmeyer of Hungary 
Miss Parm of Norway 

Madame Morel of Belgium 

Mrs. Essex Reade of England 
Madame Francken of Holland” 


A mother-daughter banquet 
Here is on: that Winston-Salem had 


When the troops begin meeting in the 
fall, a mother-daughter banquet is just 
the thing to gather everybody together 
again. Why not have one to start the 
Girl Scout season? If you have a Little 
House, that, of course, is the logical place 
in which to have your dinner. Or perhaps 
you may borrow the dining-hall of the 
community house. Or the high school 
cafeteria as they did last spring in Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina. There, four 
high school troops invited their mothers 
to attend a dinner party. The invitations 
sent to the girls’ mothers—who were 
indeed glad to receive them—were writ- 
ten on Girl Scout stationery, and read: 


At half-past six on the seventh of May, 
The Girl Scouts wist to have a gala day. 
Our mothers we invite to dine, 

You will make us have a joyous time. 
We'd like to tell you what Girl Scouts can do, 
And show other Girl Scouts how we love you. 


The arrangements were carried out by 
seven committees—finance, food, trans- 
portation, entertainment, reception. dec- 





Kansas, proves. The pictures on the following pages tell the interesting story of other badges won in other regions 


At the Interna- 
tional Conference 
Hungarian Girl 
Scouts demonstra- 
ted first aid and 
showed their 
guests about the 
city of Budapesth 


orations, and invitations. Each girl 
brought her mother and sat with her at 
the table. Besides the dinner itself, 
cooked and served by the girls, there 
were talks on Girl Scouting by leaders 
and the girls themselves, toasts, singing 
and other musical numbers. 


A doll show is lots of fun 
They have one each year in St. Louis 


Another way to start the ball rolling 
in the autumn is to plan an entertain- 
ment or a fair or a show of some sort. 
It would be fun to have an exhibit of 
camp handicraft, for example, to show 
what Girl Scouts in your city have been 
doing all summer. Or perhaps you would 
like to follow the example of the girls of 
St. Louis, Missouri, and hold a doll show. 

The doll show is an annual event for 
the St. Louis Girl Scouts. It is the im- 
portant affair of the season, in fact, for 
every troop has a table of dolls to exhibit, 
and the overflow—for there nearly al- 
ways is an overflow—is displayed on 
shelves and racks. 

Last year the doll show committee met 
and discussed plans early in October and 
drew up suggestions and regulations for 
the show. In case your troop should want 
to have such an exhibit, here are some of 
the rules that were decided upon: 


1. Dolls may be nine inches or over and 
must be able to sit down. 

2. The cutting of garments may be done 
by adults, but the sewing must be done by 
Girl Scouts. 

3. Machine and hand sewing are accept- 
able. 

4. All clothing should be of washable 
material and detachable underwear should 
be supplied. 

5. Stocking or rag dolls are acceptable. 
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6. All dolls, except baby dolls, should be 
supplied with shoes and stockings. Baby 
dolls should have only stockings. 

7. Judging will be of the work of a 
troop, not of an individual. 


Each troop contributed as many dolls 
as possible, and the children who saw 
the show were sure that Santa Claus had 
arrived early. After they had been ex- 
hibited and judged, the dolls were packed 
away until Christmas, when they were 
given to little girls in St. Louis, who 
otherwise would have had none at all. 
And, incidentally, the dressing of the 
dolls helped many a Girl Scout toward 
her needlewoman’s badge. 


All sorts of Girl Scout badges! 
Now is the time to work for them 


And speaking of badges, there are 
all sorts that Girl Scouts may earn 
during the fall and winter, as well 
as the multitude they have worked 
for at camp during the summer. A 
group of girls from Geneva, New York, 
started a little mimeographed paper 
that helped them to get journalism bad- 
ges. The paper, call- 
ed The Girl Scout 
Observer, prints 
“short articles and 
items of news of 
interest to the read- 
ers. The news is local 
and includes sports, 
social notes, per- 
sonals, items of gen- 
eral interest, and a 
few jokes.” The mast- 

(Continued on 

page 59) 
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In Region Seven a 
Girl Scout is a crafts- 
woman certainly, and 
in summer she finds 
her own workshop in 
the peaceful woods | 


In Region Eight, the 
Basin Brigade takes 
its morning scrub as 
well as its early dip 











Out in Region Eleven, a girl knows how to play 
at Girl Scouting at home and at troop meeting 
and why not with so engaging a playmate? 
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In Region Twelve, 2 
troop ot Buiownies 
wil! share their charm- 
ing games with you 


a COAST 









tegion Tpirl Scout is In Region Five Girl Scouts know the arts of 
y whenfds first aid home-making 2nd the art of home-building, too 
—here is a model house built by one troop 


In Region One, the 
Girl Scouts of one 
community build and 
care for bird feeding 
stations during the 


gion Fon Region Two cold winter months 
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Autumn in North Dakota 


UTUMN in North Dakota is not the 
picturesque season that it is in 
wooded countries. Our countryside re- 
mains practically one color, and that 
is unpretentious buff, but in the soft, 
hazy sunshine it is glorified. 

With autumn comes the migrating sea- 
son, and though we sadly miss the gay 
bobolinks, which have long since left the 
fields and meadows, and the Maryland 
yellow-throat families, that lived by the 
side of the road, we are by no means 
desolate. Through the long weeks of cold 
fall rains, we are cheered by the songs 
of the optimistic meadow-larks. The 
chattering of the blackbirds still comes 
continually from the ponds and corn 
fields. Until the very last of September 
the swallows fill the air with their flash- 
ing blue wings. 

Now the field birds are beginning to 
come to the dooryard in small groups. 
The garden, which has been allowed to 
raise a late crop of weeds, is full of 
song sparrows, Lincoln sparrows, and 
slate-colored juncoes. They are getting 
a rich living from the ripe weed seeds 
and will probably stay nearly all winter. 
Some time ago, I put dishes of suet and 
peanut butter on the fence posts, and 
after a few days of cautious examina- 
tion the birds came to the feast. 

Nearly every day we have new visi- 
tors. This evening a tiny red breasted 
nuthatch worked on our clothesline post, 
scampering up and down in true acro- 
batic style. He made a hearty supper 
from suet which had been put there. 

One morning we were much excited at 
seeing two tiny birds walking daintily 
along the ledge of the door, eating the 
half frozen flies that were hiding there. 
They seemed very much at home, and 
stayed around the buildings most of the 
day. From the yellow rump and other 
markings, I was sure they were myrtle 
warblers. One late afternoon a flock of 
migrating robins flew low. 

It is pleasant to know that even in 
North Dakota we are hard by the broad 
blue road from which we can expect tiny 
tourists to make brief stops at our fill- 
ing stations—ALINE RUNNER, Cleve- 
land, North Dakota. 
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The Beholder 


‘*Beauty is in the Eye of the Beholder’ 


HIS page is written and illustrated 

by our readers. On it we publish 
your letters, not more than 275 words in 
length, telling of something interesting 
you have seen outdoors. You may also 
draw, in India ink, headings and illustra- 
tions and send in nature photographs. 
Give your name, age, and troop number, 
if you are a Girl Scout. To every girl 
whose contribution is accepted The Be- 
holder will award a book. The heading 
for this page was drawn by Marjory 
White, Troop Nine, Riverside, California. 


The Romany Call 


The Romany call has gone from the hills, 
Wild, and sweet, and free, 

High and clear as a bird it trills, 

And ah, how the heart of the Romany thrills, 
Romany! Come,, be free! 


The Romany winds are tugging my hand, 
Fresh, and cool, and sweet. 

I hear the song of the Romany band, 

And oh, I’m off to the Romany land, 
Flying, on wingéd feet. 

Blithe Romany hearts on the wind-swept trail, 
Gay, and wild, and free, 

The Romany joy in the stinging gale, 

The Romany spirit that will not quail, 
The life of the Romany! 


There’s a Romany song in the wind today, 
Swift and free ‘tis blown. 
To the Romany hills my dusty way, 
And all my Romany heart is gay, 
I’m going back to my own! 
RIETTA TRIMM, 
Syracuse, New York 


The Old Milestone 


-An old milestone near my home once 
told me this story: “Did you ever read 
my face, which says, ‘Nineteen miles 
from New York,’ and think how long 
I have stood here, and how many changes 
have been made since that time? When 
first I came here, there was nothing 
but a dense forest, and Indians shot their 
deer and other animals right close to me. 
Soon came the Huguenots, and never 
will I forget them as they went to 
church with muskets on their shoulders. 
Then what happy boys and girls tried 
their new skates in the little Homestead 
Park Pond! Their sleds they tried on 
Conklin’s Hill, and many a time they 
bumped right into me. Every Wednesday 


4 om 
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there was great excitement when the 
Boston coach passed by. In those days 
people stopped to read a milestone, but 
now I am forgotten and useless. Once, 
however, someone else read my face. 
My old stone-heart beats to think of it. 
This was the British general with his 
army, when he passed by me to march 
to Lexington! 

“T just hate to look around me now. 
I don’t like to see Beacon Hall, the rug 
store, the automobile traffic, the service 
stations, and the hustling people. I think 
I'll go back to sleep again and dream of 
the good old times.’—Guprun Davs, 
Troop Seven, New Rochelle, New York. 


Seminole Springs 


Of the many places which our troop 
visits, Seminole Springs is, perhaps, the 
most interesting. No matter how often 
the girls go, they consider it a treat to 
go again. 

These seven springs are among the 
most important in this section of the state. 
They unite, forming Seminole Springs 
Run, which finds it way to Black Water 
River, thence through Wekiwa and St. 
Johns Rivers until, at last, it enters the sea. 

The springs are from ten to twenty- 
five feet below the level of the surround- 
ing land. Visitors, most anxious to reach 
them, begin the descent immediately 
from where they are, clinging to vines 
and bushes, jumping from one level to 
another and experiencing, to a small 
degree, the thrill of mountain climbing. 

These miniature mountains which sur- 
round the springs are covered with a 
dense growth of shrubbery, above which 
rise palmettos, bay, magnolia and many 
other trees. Partridge berries, wild flow- 
ers and ferns are there in abundance. 

Many forms of water life are seen 
there, too; fish and salamanders, turtles 
and snakes. 

If one wishes to dig in places of shal- 
low water, sharks’ teeth and bones may be 
found. This would seem to indicate that 
in some past age Florida had been sub- 
merged, for how else can we account for 
the presence of bones of sea-animals in 
the central part of the state?-—Mary 
DANIELLS, Troop One, Eustis, Florida. 
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irL Scouts know and like the MAN 

O’WAR Middy as is evidenced by 
the fact that almost half of the entire mem- 
bership is now wearing them. Here are some 
new styles designed and manufactured by 
the makers of this famous middy. Their 
smart style and practicability are bound 
to capture the fancy of thousands of Girl 
Scouts in this country. 


Everyone of these garments is practical 
for its purpose, comfortable and cut to 
give complete freedom of action. 


Each one is also styled to become the 
wearer and to fit as though made to order. 
In style they are far in advance of anything 
yet offered for gymnastics and athletics 
for they bear the same distinction and 
quality touches which have made the MAN 
O’WAR Middy an undisputed leader 
among the Girl Scouts. 


The reasonable prices at which they are 


BRrANIGAN, GREEN & Co. 


’The aym styles of 1930° ' 
for future Olympic Champions 


offered are making these sport togs un- 
usually popular this fall. If you want 
to see them, be sure to go to a store 
which has been selected to carry the MAN 
O’WAR line in your town. All MAN 
O’WAR togs are trade-marked to protect 
you from substitution. 


Because these garments are so new, 
many authorized MAN O’WAR dealers 
have not yet received them. We are there- 
fore offering to send samples of any which 
may interest you to your local dealer so 
that you can examine them right in the 
store and buy them if you wish. Simply 
designate the garments you are interested 
in by identifying letters appearing under 
the pictures and have your local store send 
for them. 


If you wish a booklet giving descrip- 
tions and prices of these togs and the 
name of a local dealer who carries them, 


kindly fill out and mail the coupon below. 








1270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me your new booklet giving prices and descriptions of your “1930 Gym Togs” 
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How to earn money—Write to Elsie Wrase of “The American Girl” for the answer 
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Right 
after the ball 


with these 
SURE-GRIPPING sf4oes 


F you want to make the team this 
fall, be sure you have two things 
. speed and sure-footedness. 

Keds, light, sure-gripping shoes, 
will help you get them both. 

Even in fastest action Keds grip 
surely on ground or floor. Keds soles 
are made of fine springy rubber. The 
uppers are light—yet strong. And 
the special Feltex innersole gives you 
comfort. 

Keds come in all popular styles at 
prices from $1.25 to $4.50. Ask for 
them by name and make sure that 
the name Keds is on the shoes. 

Write for our free booklet on games, 
sports, camping, vacation suggestions and 
other interesting subjects. Dept. 207 


1790 Broadway, New York City. ‘ 
United States Rubber Company 
They are not 
Keds unless the 
name Keds is 
on the shoe 









THE “JUNO” 
In white, brown 
or gray. 












| court. It was Jeanne Du- 





| tree and not to hear a word 


Chestnut Court 


(Continued from page 9) 

“T like to look at our chestnut tree as 
long as possible. When the lamp is light- 
ed I must draw the curtains, and then I 
cannot see it. And I think—next 
spring—” 

“So do I!” cried Serena heartily. “As 
I came in just now I had a feeling that 
something would happen in the spring— 
and it’s the first of March tomorrow! Oh, 
I must go—I’m in a terrible hurry! Good- 
bye! Yes, Coco—long live the king but 
I want my tea!” 


CHAPTER II 
Stone Soup 


Serena and her father lived on the top 
floor. It was not exactly an attic flat, but 
the rooms were sufficiently irregular in 
shape to be artistic without being incon- 
venient. There were two bedrooms, a 
large airy living room, and a microscopic 
bit of a kitchen which Serena referred 
to as the cauldron. A large low window 
in the living room looked out on top of 
the chestnut tree. 

Dancing across the polished floor of 
the living room Serena entered the 
cauldron, lighted the gas stove, popped 
on a kettle of water, cut some rounds 
of bread from the fresh roll, then hurried 
back to the long, low window, and 
opened one of the lattices. Oh, how cold 
it was! She leaned out with her elbows 
on the sill and peered down through the 
network of black branches. It was almost 
dark; a thick grey veil seemed to hang 
over the chestnut tree, but all at once a 
luminous spot appeared on 
the opposite side of the 


bois turning on the electric 
light, and as she did not 
draw her curtains Serena 
could see her moving about 
in the room quite plainly. 

It was funny to see 
Jeanne _ through the 
branches of the chestnut 


she was saying. And, how 
she was talking! There she 
was scraping carrots, and 
stamping her foot, and 
waving her knife at some invisible person, 
and shaking her thick black hair back 
from her face each time she wished to 


| emphasize some especially telling word. 
| Jeanne was sixteen, she wore a scarlet 





dress over which was tied a large blue 
and white check apron, her hair was cut 
short and brushed back from her fore- 
head, her eyes were brown and glowing, 
and one forgot that her clothes were 
shabby because she looked so smart and 
clean. And for the moment she was cer- 
tainly in a temper. She flounced over to 
the stove, moved all the saucepans to 
one side, stirred them vigorously, and 
although Serena could see only the back 
of her head, she could tell from the angle 
at which it was held that Jeanne was still 
talking. 

Then Pierre became visible in the 
square of light. He tip-toed to the table 
on which his sister had arranged her 





cooking materials, dipped his hand into 
a tall paper bag, crept across to the win- 
dow, and opened it. Crick, crack, crick, 
crack! Pierre was shooting at the chest- 
nut tree with that horrible little sling 
of his! Shooting with those delicious little 
white beans which cost four francs a bag! 
There, Jeanne had got him by the col- 
lar, slammed the window shut, and was 
forcing his hand open for the remainder 
of the beans. Pierre’s bright blue bow- 
tie came undone in the struggle, but 
Jeanne obtained the beans, and Serena 
could not wait to see what happened next 
because she heard her kettle boiling over. 

“Nasty old thing!” she cried. “Fancy 
flooding my beautiful clean floor like 
that. I wonder what has put Jeanne in 
such a temper. I must go and see.” 

She drank her tea in great haste. Then 
she cleaned a lettuce, put it to soak in 
water, placed a piece of steak in a fry- 
ing pan and arranged three tomatoes 
carefully around it. 

“Quite a nice little dinner,” thought 
Serena, whisking a yellow and white 
checked cloth on to the table. “I shall 
only have to put a match to the gas when 
I come up, and the steak will cook itself. 
Knives—forks—plates—Why can’t we 
eat out of saucepans and save the wash- 
ing up? Botheration! I hope nothing's 
happened to Jeanne; she’s home so early. 
Oh Daddy, you and I are jolly lucky 
when you come to think about it all.” 

Then Serena washed her hands under 
the tap, combed her straight golden hair, 
gave a little tweak to the fine linen col- 
lar which the Duchess had embroidered 
for her and went out into 
the cold, dark corridor. 

An _ unshaded electric 
bulb gleamed here and 
there, the iron banister was 
icy under Serena’s warm 
hand, and she whistled as 
she tripped down thestairs. 
When she knocked at the 
Dubois’ door, it was 
opened by Pierre, and pre- 
tending to be still cross 
with him, Serena walked 
past him into the room 
where Jeanne was doing 
the cooking. 

“Hallo!” said Serena. “You're home 
early, Jeanne.” 

“Mm—yes,” replied Jeanne taking oif 
her apron. 

“A nice smell,” remarked Serena snif- 
fing the air. 

“A nice smell,” repeated Pierre with 
scorn. “It’s stone soup again, and I’m 
sick to death of it. Everyday when I 
come home from school I smell stone 
soup on the Duchess’ landing, stone soup 
on old de Villerose’s, and it nearly knocks 
you down when you open the door.” 

Months ago Jeanne had given Serena 
the recipe for stone soup, and told her 
the origin of this remarkable concoction. 

It is said that many years ago a beg- 
gar went to the castle of a French noble- 
man, and begged for food, but the 
servants turned him away from the door: 
then the poor man pleaded for a little 
cold water in a pot in which he said he 





The new serial grows more exciting with each installment— 
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would boil a stone. This the servants 
could not refuse, and being interested in 
the cooking of a stone allowed the beg- 
gar to boil it on the kitchen fire. Round 
and round the pot the beggar stirred the 
stone with a long wooden spoon, and 
after tasting the water remarked that it 
would be much improved by a little sea- 
soning, such as pepper and salt. This 
was given him, and presently he said that 
it would be infinitely better if a few 
fragments of meat, and scraps of cold 
vegetables were thrown in. These the ser- 
vants supplied, and after tasting the soup 
again, and smacking his lips with plea- 
sure, the beggar declared that it would be 
a dish fit for a king with a little sauce or 
catchup to give it a flavour. This was 
added, and when the servants eventually 
tasted stone soup they were amazed, and 
declared it to be very good. 

Stone soup was a common dish in 
Chestnut Court, and Pierre, for one, 
hated it. After his outburst Jeanne took 
him by the shoulder, bundled him out on 
to the landing, and shut the door. 

“You go and look for those beans you 
shot at the chestnut tree!” she called, 
then turning round with her back to the 
door, and taking no notice of the noise 
Pierre was making outside, she continued 
talking in a quick, excited voice. 

“Tt’s happened, Serena!” she said. “I 
knew it would be before the winter was 
over, and now it has. I’ve lost my job.” 

“Why?” asked Serena stolidly. 

“Because there are no more dresses 
to make, ftiens!” exclaimed Jeanne. 
“Madame has turned off some of her 
experienced hands, so is it likely she 
would keep on an apprentice good only 
for sewing up seams, and hems, and 
things? She handed me an extra week’s 
pay this afternoon, and told me I needn't 
come again for there was nothing to do.” 

“But you can do much better than sew 
up hems,” insisted Serena. “You can 
make beautiful things, and cut out—” 

“When you talk like that you make 
me mad!” cried Jeanne. “You are as bad 
as Pierre. Ever since he came in Pierre 
has been asking me why I don’t take a 
shop in a smart street and make a for- 
tune so that he can buy a bicycle."I may 
be as clever as a cartload of monkeys, 
but what is the good of that when nobody 
will give me work? And if you were a 
rich lady, and could afford to buy lovely 
material would you give it to a girl of 
sixteen to make up? I hope you wouldn't 
be so stupid—I shouldn't myself. So 
there you are, and it’s stone soup—and 
most likely stone without soup soon.” 

Jeanne walked away from the door 
and began setting the table for the eve- 
ning meal. Serena walked after her, 
thinking hard, but saying nothing; she 
knew that Jeanne did not like sympathy 
when she was in one of these moods. 

“Pierre seemed cross tonight,” re- 
marked Serena casually. 

“Tt’s that bicycle,” replied Jeanne. 
“We were all saving up for it, and he had 
made up his mind that when the chest- 
nuts were ripe he’d be riding about on 
a magnificent machine, and he bought 
an airman’s cap with fur flaps over his 
ears—he got it cheap from a boy at 
school—and now he won't be able to 

(Continued on page 40) 








“He’s a Great Boss!” 





“He's been planning for you and the 
children as well as for me. He wants ‘you 
to be protected in case anything happens 
to me. He's a great boss!” 


HEN you hear a man refer to 
his employer as “the boss,” 
or “the chief,” study the ex- 


pression cf the speaker’s face. If the 
corners of his mouth turn up a bit and 
a happier expression comes into his eyes, 
you may be sure that his boss is kind 
and considerate. 


In some businesses it is the boss’s priv- 


ilege and personal pleasure to know by 
sight, and usually by name or nick- 
name, everyone who works for him. 
And some of the great bosses in America 
have earned the trust and affec- 
tion of thousands of workers 
who have never seen them. 


Perhaps there are still some em- 
ployers who study ways and 
means to squeeze pay-rolls to 
the limit and who consider in- 
dividuals on the pay-rolls merely 
as money-making units. But they 
will be replaced, sooner or later, 
by bosses who have a better un- 
derstanding of changing indus- 
trial conditions today. 


Men cannct work collectively 
without leadership. They expect 








The efforts cf employers to provide pro- 
tection for the families of their employ- 
ees are bringing a new spirit of good will 
into industrial relations. 

Ten thousand employers of labor in the 
United States and Canada have set up 
programs whereby their employees may 
secure insurance under most favorable 
terms. The necessity of medical examina- 
tion is eliminated; family history be- 
comes immaterial; so also the occupation 
of the individual; and cost to em- 
ployees in each group is equalized, 





O©roze w.c. 1. co. 


it and want it, but it must be intelli- 
gent and above all—fair. Then follows 
a mutual interest in the job to be done. 
When you hear a man in the ranks 
say “we sold more goods last month 
than in any previous one™ he counts 
himself not as an individual but part of 
his organization, 


Wise leaders, realizing that men can- 
not do their best if they are worried 
about family affairs, are glad to plan 
with them for the comfort and safety 
of their homes. 


Cooperation of leaders and workers 
stretches the buying power of their 
joint dollars. In many cases it enables 
employees of an organization to get life 
insurance protection at much 
less than it would cost to buy 
the same protection individually. 
Employees who have learned 
that the boss, buying for their 
entire group, can get better 
rates are glad to let him do their 
buying. He saves them time, 
worry and money. 


In this way, hundreds of thou- 
sands of families have already 
secured protection against pos- 
sible financial disaster—at low 
cost. There will be more next 
year and more the year after. 








Not only that, but when these Group 
Insurance programs are set up, em- 
ployees are able to get their insurance at 
prices much below those available to 
individuals in the open market. 


Employers and employees interested in 
Group protection plans are invited to 
send for free information on Group con- 
tracts to Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, om 108-x, Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


HALEY FISKE, President, 


\ ; 
Published by 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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What good times Frances 
has, wearing the red 
leatherette jacket and cap 
she won as prizes in her 
Girls’ Club work! 







Are You Worrying 
About Money? 


Dear Club Manager: One day Mother and I 


went shopping and I saw the cutest dress. It 
cost $9.50 and I had only $3.00. Mother said she 
would give me $6.50, but I, like most girls, had 
the desire for a dress paid for with my own money. 
I paid for it, too, a few days later with the addi- 
tional $6.50 earned in two afternoons of Girls’ 
Club work. I like it better than any dress I have. 
And how I've enjoyed wearing that pretty leath- 
erette sports jacket and cap that came as prizes 
from The Club. 
Frances B., Ohio. 


Can’t you imagine the thrill Frances had 
when she paid for that dress with her own 
money, and won the bright sports outfit, 
besides? 


Wouldn’t you like to have such experi- 
ences, too? You can, when you belong to The 
Girls’ Club. 


Why should you gowithout pretty clothes, 
“treats,” and good times? For you can buy 
the things you want with Club dollars 
earned pleasantly in spare time after school 
and on Saturdays. Best of all—you won’t 
have to go to mother every time you want 
“something extra.” 


Think what charming prizes will be com- 
ing your way, too—bright slickers for rainy 
days, musical banjo-ukes, handy flashlights 
and lots of clever things for Christmas gifts. 


Here’s the happy story of another school- 
girl: 

Dear Manager: The girls in my Girl Scout 
troop were going on an all-day hike two weeks 
ago. My outfit was complete except for a pair of 
sports shoes and some wool hose—but I couldn't 
miss that hike. So I started Girls’ Club work, and 
the results were that I went along with the girls, 
wearing new tan sports shoes and snappy look- 
ing sports hose of tan and blue. They were bought 
with $7.00 of my Club money. Thank you so 
much. 

Agnes F., Ga. 


You're Invited, Too! 


We're extending an invitation to you to 
join our lively Club of money earners and 
= winners. For could there ever be a 

etter time to start earning for pretty 
clothes, little ‘‘extras,”” school good times, 
or Girl Scout equipment than— now? 

Your name and address on a card or in 
a note will bring all the details about The 
Club hurrying to you. Be sure to give me 
your age, also. There are no expenses or 
obligations. Write to: 


F he Git Mbt. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
1065 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





(Continued from page 39) 
wear it because the bicycle money will 
have to go in rent. And _ suppose 
Grand’mére gets bronchitis? What’s to 
happen then?” There were tears in her 


| voice. 


Serena flew towards the stove where 
Jeanne was stirring the soup, put her 
arm round her friend’s neck, and kissed 
her. Grand’mére and Pierre were prac- 
tically dependent on Jeanne’s earnings 
for the roof over their heads. 

Suddenly both girls turned quickly 
round, and Jeanne clutched Serena's arm. 
“I heard something—footsteps running,” 
she whispered. 

They listened intently; the wind out- 
side was rising, then gently, very gently, 
the chestnut tree tapped at the window. 
Serena burst out laughing. ‘But I’m sure 
it wasn’t you a moment ago, chestnut 
tree,” said Jeanne. “Still, I know what 
yuu mean now—I only forgot for a little 
minute. Serena, you might make some 
toast.” 

“Jeanne! Serena! Let me in!” cried 
Pierre’s voice from the corridor. “I’ve 
got something to tell you!” 

There was something in Pierre’s voice 
which caused Serena to spring towards 
the door and open it without question. 
Jeanne was aware of it too, and stood 
with the long wooden spoon in her hand, 
and her mouth parted in expectation. 
Then Pierre bounced in, his arms wav- 
ing like windmills, his brown eyes for 
once serious. 

“There’s—a man—in the court,” he 
stammered. 

Serena felt crestfallen, and Jeanne 
shrugged her shoulders, and turned to 
the soup. “I don’t see why there shouldn't 
be,” said Serena. 

“Don’t you?” cried Pierre. “Well, you 
soon will. I went down to look for those 
precious beans, but when I was just go- 
ing to step out into the court I saw some- 
thing move close up to the chestnut tree. 
So I waited in the shadow of the arch- 
way, and watched. The shadow was 
pressed close against the trunk, and it 
was so dark that I couldn’t see properly, 
and just as it began to move again: 
Monsieur de Villerose came down the 
stairs and walked across the court. That 





upset the shadow because it didn’t move } 
| again for ages, and there I had to stand 
waiting, with draught enough to give me 
my death of cold.” 

“But the shadow,” broke in Serena. 
“Your death isn’t interesting, Pierre.” 

“Well, when it was quite sure there 
was nobody about,” continued the boy, 
“it crept up to the Duchess’ window, and 
peeped in. It was a 
large, tall man, in 
a thick coat, and a 
hat pulled down 
over the eyes. And 
what’s more he was 
smoking—or rather 
he had been smok- 
ing because I could 
| smell it, but there 

was nothing in his 
; mouth when I saw 
| him that moment.” 











Chestnut Court 


“In fact, he was a robber,” breathed 
Jeanne, quite serious now. “Why didn’t 
you do anything, Pierre?” 

“But I did!” exclaimed Pierre. “I 
stood there and watched, and saw him 
turning and twisting his neck, trying to 
peep in through the holes in the Duchess’ 
curtains, but you know how particular 
she is, and if she can’t mend the holes she 
hangs picture postcards over them on the 
inside, and—” 

“He couldn’t see much through the 
Duchess’ picture gallery,” cried Jeanne. 
“Why didn’t you grab him by the coat 
tails, you little silly? He must have been 
looking for her ring! Perhaps it’s real 
after all. I know he was a thief!” 

“And she has a priceless lace veil on 
her table!” exclaimed Serena. “She 
showed it to me this afternoon. Why 
didn’t you run for the police, Pierre? 
Or call me—or Jeanne—or somebody?” 

“Why don’t you let me speak and say 
what I did do?” answered the boy. “I 
was just going to creep up to the man 
when a queer thing happened. There was 
a big gust of wind, a branch of the chest- 
nut tree went sweeping over the Duchess’ 
window, and knocked the man’s hat oif. 
Well, when the fellow turned round to 
see who had snatched his hat he saw me.” 

“What did he say?” enquired both 
girls breathlessly. 

“The first thing that came into his 
head,” replied Pierre. “He jumped like 
a hot chestnut, scraped his throat, and 
asked me the way out, saying that he 
had wandered in and got lost. He wasn’t 
French, and spoke with such an atrocious 
accent that I could hardly understand 
him. I wasn’t exactly nervous, but I 
thought he might give me a hack over 
the head and nobody would be any the 
wiser, so I thought the best thing to do 
would be to lead him round the wrong 
way, and get him shut up in the work- 
shop where old Papa Delplace keeps his 
wigs and things.” 

“Oh Pierre—he’s shut up with the 
wigs and the blocks, and all that horrible 
hair hanging about everywhere drying?” 
exclaimed Jeanne. 

“No, he isn’t—worse luck,” replied 
Pierre. “I got him round to the outhouse, 
opened the door, asked him quite politely 
to walk through—you know there’s 
another door at the back and he couldn't 
guess it was nailed up—but when I 
turned on the light and he saw all those 
wigs sitting on blockheads he was taken 
with fright. He let out some word that I 
couldn’t understand, and bolted. I dashed 
after him calling police, and would you 
believe it?—he went through the right 


archway, down the 
O0 alley, and I lost 
UU 





him in the dark!” 
“What a Ca- 
lamity,” exclaimed 
Jeanne. “You 
might have got a 
reward if you had 
captured him.” 
“And bought a 











bicycle,” finished 
Pierre. “I thought 
of all that. But 
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what are we to do now, pray tell me?” 

“Wait till Father comes home,” said 
Serena decidedly. “He always knows 
what to do. Did you see the man’s face 
when you turned up the light?” 

“TI couldn’t be sure, but I think he 
had dark eyes,” replied Pierre, “I just 
saw a nose and a mouth—a mouth with- 
out any moustache. I dare say I should 
know him if I saw him again. Anyway 
his coat was yellow with red humps 
on it.” 

Both Jeanne and Serena insisted that 
this was not possible, and after many 
questions Pierre admitted that the stran- 
ger’s coat was a rough khaki tweed on 
which there was perhaps a dull red plaid, 
but nevertheless it was a coat which 
could not pass unnoticed in Paris for it 
outdid any of the peculiar garments 
worn by English tourists. It was as long 
as a dressing gown, and had a sort of 
Peter Pan collar. 

“He could not possibly have been 
English,” said Serena. “No Englishman 
would wear a dressing gown with a cir- 
cular collar in the streets of Paris. Be- 
sides, you would have recognized the 
accent. Daddy speaks French with a 
slight accent.” 

“He certainly did not speak like 
Monsieur Southcott,” admitted Pierre. 
“Anyway I’m going to the police because 
if he’s anyone they are looking for I 
may get that bicycle although Jeanne’s 
out of work.” 





Jeanne turned away towards the stove; 
in the excitement of the moment she 
had forgotten the horrible fact that she 
could not pay the rent if she had no 
employment ; her grandmother’s earnings 
would keep them in food, and pay for 
the things Pierre wanted at school, but 
there were many other necessities to 
which her grandmother’s income would 
not stretch, and the rent of this little 
flat was Jeanne’s responsibility. When 
she had obtained really well paid work 
she had over-ruled all her grandmother’s 
scruples, and persuaded her to move 
from their two dark rooms to Chestnut 
Court. 

“I’m beginning to doubt that old 
chestnut tree,” thought Jeanne, and she 
had no longer the heart to discuss the 
mysterious stranger with Serena and 
Pierre. “What good is it standing there 
like an emblem of eternity, telling us 
that after the dark days the spring and 
summer always come, if they don’t come 
for me? Ah, there’s Grand’mére coming 
upstairs. She’ll tell me I have only my- 
self to blame for moving to a flat that 
we can’t afford. But I won’t go—I won't 
go away from here till I’m starving. I'll 
sweep the streets rather than go back to 
horrible rooms looking out on rubbish 
and broken bottles.” 

A key turned in the lock, there were 
footsteps in the little hall, then a digni- 
fied old lady wearing neat, but rather old 
fashioned clothes, entered the room. She 
brought with her an exquisite perfume 
of flowers. 

“Good evening, my children,” said 
Madame Dubois cheerfully. “Ah, I am 
frozen; it is as cold as winter. And 
what is it tonight, Jeanne? Stone soup 
again? I thought we might have had a 
change. Guess what I have been doing 

(Continued on page 42) 





HREE girls, chattering excit- 

edly, hurried along the campus 
toward a bright-windowed dormitory. 
“T can’t believe that Mollie Stanton 
made the Freshman basketball team, 
when she never could at home!” 
cried ’Stelle Rollins. 

“Tt wouldn’t be any stranger than 
Celia’s contention that she has be- 
come a beauty since last Spring—but 
never mind, we'll see for ourselves in 
a minute,” replied Lisbeth. 

Mollie wasn’t a beauty exactly, 
but she certainly had become mighty 
attractive! She received the trio 
hospitably, offering them a “spread” 
of a luscious concoction called “‘Bee’s 
Beverage”, and toasted crackers. 
These refreshments disappeared 
alarmingly even while Mollie apol- 


ogized for their simplicity. “I’m in - 


training,” she explained. 
“Then you did make the team! 
Hurrah! Mollie, tell us about it.” 
Mollie blushed becomingly. “That 






wasn’t quite what I meant—though 
it’s true—and there is a story. I’ve 
been in training for some time.” 

“Last winter Coach Harkins told 
me that for four years he had tried to 
make me a first-rate player, and that 
it was my own fault he hadn’t suc- 
ceeded. ‘A little steadier nerve, a lit- 
tle more stamina, and you’ll make 
the college five,’ he said. ‘But you’ll 
have to start training for it now.’ 

“Then he told me how. His rules 
were simple. Plenty of sleep, regular 
outdoor exercise, the right things to 
eat, and no coffee or tea. I dnnk lots 
of milk—” 

“Milk! Horrors!” shuddered Celia 
and Lisbeth together. 

“You’re drinking it now, idiots,” 
laughed Mollie. “‘That’s Instant Postum- 
made-with-hot-milk, flavored with 
honey. A little variation of my own!” 

“Well, if the rest of your rules are 
as easy as drinking milk this way, 
we’re for ’em!”’ decided the trio. 


Start now with Mollie’s friends! 


Celia, Lisbeth and ’Stelle weren’t particularly 
anxious to play basketball—but they did envy 
Mollie’s radiant complexion, shining eyes and 
hair, the beauty marks of good health. They 
started training right away, found iteasy—and 
so will you! For we’ll gladly send you a charm- 
ing little booklet, called ““The Garden Where 
Good Looks Grow”, that tells you about Mol- 
lie’s rules in detail. 

You'll like Instant Postum made-with-hot- 
milk, too, as much as they did. It’s a wonderful 
health beverage, for it adds the goodness of 
roasted wheat and bran to milk, and it’s per- 
fectly delicious too. Easy to make! .. . just 
add hot (not boiled) milk to Instant Postum, 
instead of the usual boiling water. 

Mail the coupon today, and we’ll send you 
a week’s supply of Instant Postum along with 
your copy of the booklet. 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 
MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


P.—A.G.— 10-28 





Postum Company, Inc., 
Battie Creek, Micu. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
booklet, *“* The Garden Where Good Looks Grow,” 
and a week’s supply of Instant Postum. 








Fill in completely—print name and address 





In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Co., Lrp. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Canada 














You will enjoy the pictures and sketches of girl authors and artists in November 
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W hy “Curly” wins 


more merit badges 


than any other girl in her troop 


Almost every Girl Scout troop has its 
“Curly.” 


Fastest runner. Cleverest swimmer. Quick. 
Daring. Star of every game—that’s “Curly.” 
Her string of merit badges tells the world 
she’s good. 


Wouldn’t you like to be a winner like 
“Curly”? Many girls could be—if they knew 
the secret. Ask your troop leader. She'll tell 
you that the thing that makes a top-notcher 
is not so much skill as—health! 


Health gives you pep, grit to hold your 
own—and win! Sickness makes you weak, 
slow. It kills your chances. Why be a loser? 
‘ake care of yourself. Eat sensibly. Get lots 
of sleep and exercise. And run no needless 
risks—guard against disease germs! 


Health authorities list 27 germ diseases 
that may be caught from germs our hands 
pick up everywhere. But Lifebuoy’s gentle 
antiseptic lather removes germs. For greater 
safety, thousands of big athletes, both boys 
and girls, always use Lifebuoy. 


Be a winner—keep healthy. Start using 
Lifebuoy today. You'll love its pleasant clean 
scent, its generous, mild lather. Gets dirt off 
quick! Makes you feel peppier. Fine for the 
skin, too. Keeps it fresh and clear, glowing 


with ruddy health. Prevents body odor. 


Mail coupon for a “get-acquainted” cake 
of Lifebuoy and a Wash-up Chart. “It’s great 
fun”, say Girl Scouts everywhere. Makes 
washing a pep-building game you'll enjoy 
playing every day for 28 days. 







ACTUAL 
SIZE 
8” x 104%” 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send me a “get-acquainted” 
cake of Lifebuoy and Wash-up Chart 


BINDS inca scasivcantcdeitedicdedessccioausuenanamains 


Address 
City 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| —both free! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Chestnut Court 
(Continued from page 41) 


| today, Serena? See if you can guess.” 
| “Discovering a new scent which will 
| take the world by storm, I suppose.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” replied Ma- 
dame Dubois chuckling. “Pierre, fetch 
me my slippers. I have been packing 
scent for next Christmas! We have just 
had a large order from America. I do 
not think I need worry for some time to 
| come. Pierre, my little one, I mentioned 
| my slippers.” 

On and off Madame Dubois had made 
scent all her life. She had started when 
| a child and left off to be married, Years 
| later when her husband had died and a 
' train accident had killed her only son 

and his wife, she took to her scent- 
making again in order to keep her two 
little grandchildren. 

| Once again Madame Dubois asked for 
| her slippers, and Pierre replied by giving 
| her a graphic account of the stranger in 
the amazing coat. The old lady was not 
|in the least concerned, insisted that 
Pierre did not know what he was talk- 
ing about, and that the Duchess’ ring was 
glass. However, she showed signs of in- 
terest when Pierre said he was going to 
the police to claim that reward which was 
to buy him a bicycle in spite of Jeanne’s 
bad luck. 

“What is that, Jeanne?” asked her 
grandmother. “What does Pierre mean 
by your bad luck?” 

“Oh, nothing Grand’mére, cherie!” re- 
plied Jeanne with as little concern as 
possible. “Madame has turned off several 
of the apprentices, and I must go hunt- 
ing for work elsewhere. Of course, with 
my experience, I shall get more money.” 

There was an awkward silence during 
which Serena thought it as well to leave. 
“Come and see if Daddy’s in and tell 
him about the stranger,” whispered 
Serena to Pierre. “Horror—I’ve almost 
forgotten our dinner!” 

She darted up the stairs two at a time, 
Pierre following, and they found Mr. 
Southcott reading the paper. 

Serena’s father was tall, alert, business- 
like, with blue eyes, a quick smile like his 
daughter’s and—to quote Serena—the 
very best and dearest man in the world. 
And she had almost forgotten his dinner! 
She hurried into the cauldron, made a 
great clatter with the saucepans, drew 
the curtains, embraced her father be- 
tween these operations, and assisted 
Pierre in relating his adventures. 

When he had grasped the real facts, 
Mr. Southcott said it would only frighten 
the Duchess if she were told that a man 
had been creeping round her window, 
but he thought it would be wise to warn 
the police in case the visitor returned. 

“T’ll come with you, Pierre,” he said, 
“but I think it quite likely that the man 
was only some tourist ‘discovering’ queer 
corners of Paris. We’ve had them here 
before, and no coubt he thought Chestnut 
Court a very odd place, and was not sure 
what might happen to him here. If you 
were in a foreign land, and had asked 
someone to show you the way, you would 
be rather surprised to be led to a room 
which looked at first sight as if it were 
full of the heads of Bluebeard’s wives.” 











You'll gasp at the dangers that beset Alynne on her perilous adventure in— 
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“But before that he was peeping into 
the Duchess’ window,” objected Pierre. 

“Well wouldn’t you if you heard Coco 
shouting ‘down with the reds,’ and ‘to the 
guillotine,’ and other strange things?” 
smiled Mr. Southcott. 

He was much more perturbed at the 
news that Jeanne had lost her job than 
he had been concerning the stranger, 
and as he walked with Pierre to the 
police station he wondered how he could 
help Serena’s friend. 

Meanwhile Serena cooked the dinner, 
but all the time she was attending to the 
steak and tomatoes she was wondering 
whether Coco’s hoarse voice was suffi- 
ciently mysterious to attract a stranger 
to the Duchess’ window. 

“T believe he was there for some rea- 
son,” said Serena as she shock the salad 
basket out of the window. “We shall 
hear more of this—I feel it in my bones. 
There’s always something in what Pierre 
says after all.” 

But even in spite of her fears, Serena 
awoke the next morning quite unprepared 
for what had taken place during the 
night. She cooked the breakfast as usual, 
told her father goodbye and was washing 
the dishes when she became aware that 
something was happening in the court. 
Pushing open one of the lattices she 


leaned out, and through the net work of 
bare branches beheld the Duchess stand- 
ing erect near Papa Delplace’s workshop 
—the young generation of Chestnut 
Court always called him Papa Delplace 
because he was the father of the court— 
and a little crowd gathered round her. 

There was Monsieur de Villerose, the 
musician, in his dressing gown which had 
once been a British soldier’s overcoat and 
his hair and beard uncombed, old Del- 
place waving a black wig, Madame Du- 
bois spruce and trim, Jeanne in her 
outdoor clothes ; Pierre was jumping about 
like a Jack-in-the-box, and several other 
inmates of Chestnut Court stood in listen- 
ing attitudes. Coco, from his usual point 
of vantage on the Duchess’ shoulder, was 
shouting in such a stentorian voice that 
Serena could not catch a word the others 
were saying. She ran out of the room, 
hastened down the stairs, and arrived 
breathless in the middle of the little 
court. 

“The Duchess has lost her ring,” an- 
nounced the girl from the dairy who 
brought the milk to Chestnut Court. 


Who stole the Duchess’ ring? Who was 
the mysterious man? And who is the 
Duchess herself? In next month’s install- 
ment this fascinating mystery grows even 
more mysterious. 


Commencement for Midge 
and Glo and Me 


(Continued from page 28) 

“Do you remember,” said Glo, “the 
time we first found Witchwood? Do 
you remember how we closed our eyes 
and walked backward through the 
gate and Midge bet there was a dragon 
there and I bet there was a witch and 
Sally bet there was a Prince waiting?” 

“Ves,” said Midge, “let’s walk back- 
wards through the sem gate just for en- 
chantment’s sake. Maybe our Future is 
waiting for us.” Then she sort of giggled. 
“I know what’s waiting for me. I said 
we would go down to the bridge—” 

“Why the bridge?” asked Glo. 

“Because,” said Midge, “I promised 
to marry him once ages ago when we 
carved two hearts on the Crook and put 
L. H. in one and M. N. in the other.” 

Think of that! Midge and Leonard had 
been engaged all these years and Glo and 
I were too dumb to know it. “And now,” 
said Midge, “‘we are going back to seal 
our promise with a ring.” 

“Aw, Gosh!” said Glo, “what good is 
education anyway if you can still talk 
like that the day you graduate?” 

Midge laughed, and then, “Do you 
know what is waiting for you, Sally?” 

“T don’t know,” I said, “but I know 
what I hope.” 

“Me, too,” said Glo, “I have a couple 
of hopes and I can’t decide which one 
I'd rather.” Glo was thinking about Lieu- 
tenant Carlson and Lieutenant Ridgeway, 
and I was thinking about—well I v.as 
just thinking. 

We reached the gate. We told all the 
sophs goodbye. Midge gave her cap and 
gown and her class president badge and 
the Book of Class Secrets to Mary 
Downs, the soph class president. Glo 
gave her cap and gown and her baton 


to Millie Kincaid. As for me, I gave my 
cap and gown and my old fountain pen 
that leaks all over—I gave my pen to 
Spin Jamison. 

“And you'll keep on writing stories 
about the girls at Oakdale Sem, won't 
you Spin?” I asked. 

Spin sort of choked and blinked. I 
thought she was going to cry, but she 
nodded her head vigorously and a nod 
means “Yes.” I’m sure Spin will be good 
to my pen. 

Then Midge and Glo and I shut our 
eyes and walked backwards through the 
gate. I kept my eyes scrooched tight as 
tight. 

I heard Midge say, “Leonard, is this 
you? 

And Cousin Leonard laughed and said, 
“Of course, you funny chicken!” 

And then Glo cried, “Well, Charlie 
Malroy who ever thought you’d be wait- 
ing here for me—” 

And all this time I was scared to look. 
Finally I peeped just a little with one 
eye—Oh, dear! it was George New- 
combe! I sighed ever so gladly. 

“Open your eyes, Sally,” cried Midge. 
“There’s a newspaper blowing in front 


of you. It’s your career—pick it up!” 


I opened my eyes and saw George had 
picked up the career. “We'll have a 
career together, Sally,” he said. “And 


’ will you or won’t you come to Aunt 


Lindy’s and have tea with me?” But I 
really had no choice because George is 
very masterful. 

“TI think Commencements are ever so 
nice,” said Midge as we all went down 
the road together. And Glo said she did, 
too, and I said I did, too—and when you 
come to your Commencement I hope you 
will think so, too. 














oyal 


Royal waffles are so 


delicious, sweet and 
tender because they 
are made with a 
Cream of Tartar 
Baking Powder. 
You will find that 
biscuits, muffins and 
all quick breads 





have a sweeter and 
more delicate flavor 
if Royal is used. 


FREE 
The leaflet “Royal 
Menus” has some ex- 
cellent suggestions for 
breakfasts and lunch- 
eons, for both hot and 
cold weather. Be sure 
to fill out and mail 
the coupon below for 
your free copy. 










Tue Royat Baxinc Powper Co. 
Dept. 21, 102 East 42nd Street, New York 


Please send me free copy of “Royal Menus” 


Name 


Address 
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Kenneth Payson Kempton’s pirate story—coming in November 
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E do not advertise Venus 
Sanitary Napkins as being 


cheap. In fact they cost more than 
the usual kind. But for those who 
appreciate the luxurious ease and 


comfort of fine quality, there is noth- 


ing else but Venus. 


To let you judge for yourself, we are 
making a trial offer of a Venus 


Traveling Package for the price of 


one napkin. Send 10c with the cou- 


pon below and receive three napkins 


compressed into a tiny box no larger 


than the palm of your hand. They 


will be mailed in a plain wrapper. 


MATRON OF JUNIOR DIVISION 
Venus Corporation 
1170 Broadway, New York City 


You may send me one Venus Traveling Package as offered 


in American Girl for which I enclose 10c in 


(or coin) 
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EITHER DESIGN SHOWN. SILVER PLATE 35¢ EA.; 12 4\) 
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Mm? PLATE. 50° EA.: 12 QR MORE. $5.00 DOZ.: 1 OR 2 











COLORS ENAMEL, ANY 3 LETTERS AND DATE. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


883 BASTIAN BLOG. 


ROCH ESTER, N. Y- 











SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Men, women, boys, girls, clubs, churches, Earn BIG 
MONEY. NO experience necessary selling the biggest 
bargain and newest thing in PERSONALIZED 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. 

Heretofore personalized eards had to be all same design. Now we offer 
box of 20 differently designed cards which are personalized with « ngees 
As , x 







plateless engraved to match. 





0 
yours, Miss Kitty Nelson earned 


mer's 
r ie * 3 n 
reason with us, You ean do the same. Start by selling 
our friends and their friends from our beautiful display furnished 
REE—every one a pros Write today 





Personal Stationery. Corp. of N. Y., Dept. 1 
503 Fifth Avenue 





7 
New York City | 





KEEP YOUR SCALP 
Clean and Healthy 


WITH CUTICURA 














Back copies wanted: If you have an October, 1921 or an August, 1922 issue of “The American 
Girl,” or a January, 1919 issue of the old Rally, won’t you please send it to Elsie Wrase of 


“The American Girl?” 








The Avalanche 


(Continued from page 20) 
might have seemed a vastly oppressive 
thing, but to janet Donovan it was 
all part of the wilderness she knew so 


| well. 


UXNUPY ~at small expense 





Her winding trail led her between the 
stunted, snow-laden hemlocks which 
stood like rounded monuments, and when 
the first bench pinched out she zig. 
zagged to a wider one three hundred 
feet above, which, she knew, would take 
her without further climbing to the 
timbered shoulder of a mountain form- 


ing the basin’s eastern portal. Below her 


the draw ran black and sinister with 
heavy shadows lurking in its depths; 
high above, the raw peaks stood like 
dazzling fortresses in the cold light of 
the December sun. No bird song, no 
chant of wind in the gaunt galleries of 
the crags above, broke the stillness of 
that wild, untraveled land, but as Janet 
fought for every hard wen mile she was 
not oppressed by the sombre stillness of 
the place. 

The sun had swung midway through 


| its low arc when her long climb ended 


and she stood on the shoulder that com- 
manded a view of that colossal depres- 
sion in the heart of the range. At the 
far end of the basin scraggy evergreens 
broke the clean sweep of the skyline, but 
to west and east, peaks and snowfields 
stood for a sheer three thousand feet 
above timberline. On both these sides 


| the walls plunged steeply. Long fingers 


of crippled hemlocks ran down between 
the unbroken avenues of snow where, in 
other winters, avalanches had swooped 
into the bottom of the basin. 

Squatting on her snowshoe heels Janet 
examined every part of the rugged 
amphitheatre in the hope of finding a 
goat feeding on the brush tips along the 
lower slopes. But nowhere could she 
locate any sign of the shaggy white ani- 


| mals she had come so far to find. 


With the binoculars on their thong 
about her neck, she crouched in the 
snow and ate a hurried lunch. “If they've 
gone down the range I'll never be able 
to get near them,” she mused thought- 
fully. 

Sobered by the thoughts of such a 


| possibility she was turning to pick up 


her axe when to the right, not more than 
three hundred yards down the steep 
slope before her, her keen eyes saw 
something that set the blood pounding 
in her ears. Five minutes before, the 
smooth whiteness of the first avalanche 
course had been unbroken—now there 
was a trench-like trail through the soft 
snow. While she was searching the far 
slopes a goat must have left the fringe 
of timber below her and moved unseen 
to sun itself on the far side of a solitary 
rock which stood like an island in the 
middle of the slide course! 

“What a chance—what a_ perfect 
chance!” she whispered tensely. Her 
fingers were trembling as she regulated 


the shutter of her camera in readiness 
| for a quick shot and then, as she was 


about to start warily down the slope 
through the scanty cover the evergreens 
afforded, she heard a soft sound of run- 
ning and whirled about in time to see 


Two impish twin brothers and a lonely, motherless girl- 
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Sam come plunging along her trail. He 
was panting from the mad chase he had 
had since escaping from the torturing 
confinement of the farmhouse. 

Janet seized him as he threw himself 
joyfully. upon her and, relentlessly 
clamping her fingers across his muzzle, 
made certain that he would not bark. 
“One yap from you,” she muttered, 
“just one yap—and the game’s up. Of 
all the maddening things to happen! I 
know I'll never make him understand 
he must lie low.” 

Very slowly she released her hold. 
Every line of her crouching body told 
of her anxiety, her desperation lest she 
should be cheated out of her big chance. 
Even to the adoring tramp dog beside 
her it was plain that she was faced by 
a crisis and this made him the more re- 
solved that he must stand by her, ready 
to take the brunt of what- 
ever danger lay ahead. 

“T can't take him with 
me,” Janet thought desper- 
ately, “and if I tie him here 
and go away he'll howl. 
Somehow—somehow I’ve 
got to get it into his blun- 
dering head that he must 
stay right here.” 

Carefully she slipped off 
her rucksack and laid it be- 
side her. Then knowing she 
would not dare cross that 
slide on snowshoes for fear 
of being seen by her quarry, 
she took them off and left 
them beside the pack. “See, 
Sam—see here. I’m_ not 
going far. You must guard these. Good 
boy, watch ‘em. Understand? Lie down 
now,” and she pressed on his haunches 
so he could read her meaning. 

At any other time Janet would have 
seen how pathetic were the brown eyes 
that tried so hard to understand. But 
because at any moment the goat might 
leave the rock, and because she knew 
she might never again get such a chance 
for a close-up, she found herself exas- 
perated at every second of delay. “Lie 
down,” she repeated and took a careful 
step down the slope. 

Tortured by what he did not com- 
prehend, Sam would have come cringing 
at her heels when she turned on him. He 
saw she was angry with him. “Sam,” she 
pleaded, her eyes now on the rock, now 
on his face, “you must stay here and 
wait till I come back.” Once more she 
started down through the timber. 

At the bottom of the slope she looked 
up through the trees. He had risen but 
had only followed her a few feet from 
the snowshoes and her pack. 

“Got to make it snappy now,” she 
thought and on hands and knees half 
crept and half wallowed along the deep 
irail the goat had so recently made. 
Above her for a third of a mile, count- 
less tons of snow hung precariously on 

he smooth rock faces of the slide. Far 
up there the brief sunlight was weaken- 
ing the snow’s slight hold upon that 
treacherous chute of smooth granite, but 
she floundered on, only lifting her 
head to examine the grey lump of rock 
which seemed nearer every time she 
looked. 

And then, in one harsh signal of dis- 
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aster, Sam’s sharp, shrill bark rang out! 

In that instant of consternation Janet 
did not take time to look behind at the 
dog who, she thought, had unwittingly 
betrayed her. Like a stark, black wall, 
failure loomed in her mind and rising to 
her feet she tried to run toward the rock. 
She floundered on, her pulse pounding 
out the half-seconds in her ears and then 
when she was only twenty feet from the 
corner of the rock the old monarch of 
the range walked into bold view. In- 
stantly Janet’s camera clicked, she 
wheeled and would have tried to shoot 
a second time when at a_ swelling. 
thunderous sound above, her elation 
turned to horror and she saw that the 
avalanche was swooping downward on 
her! 

With the camera on its strap over her 
shoulder, she wheeled and began to race 
with ghastly, crushing 
death. “My snowshoes, 
if only I—” she panted 
as she floundered 
through the white 
trench that had trapped 
her. Scarcely two hun- 
dred yards up the steep 
hillside a churning wave 
of snow was gathering 
speed. Lumps that were 
stained with rock dust 
leaped out from the 
crest only to be over- 
taken and disappear be- 
neath the seething wall. 
The hungry rumbling 
pounded on her ears— 
she could never make it 
—she staggered—fell—felt a furry body 
throw itself upon her. And as she found 
her footing her fingers clutched the thick 
hair of the dog who was facing death 
to come to her to save her from the 
ominous peril that threatened her life. 

The very rock beneath them seemed 
to be trembling with the weight of the 
oncoming slide and as Sam half dragged, 
half led the girl whose hands clung to 
his haunches, fer one fleeting instant he 
might have tried to shake her free. He. 
the tramp who had always played a lone 
game, knew he could have saved him- 
self, but then the eternal loyalty, the 
love that was in the very heart of him. 
only made him plunge the harder to lead 
her on. A haze of flying snow was in his 
eyes, he leaped wildly and then they 
were safe within the fringe of timber at 
the bottom of the slope, and the fierce 
gusts of the slide’s passing all but 
blinded them. 

It was a long time before Janet spoke 
to the dog who lay panting, held fiercely 
in her arms. And when she spoke, though 
the words meant nothing to him, he knew 
their comradeship was to endure for- 
ever. “You hero—you ragged hero,” she 
whispered over and over again. “You 
saw that slide start—you tried to warn 
me—and then you came. You'll never. 
never have to tramp the trails alone 
again.” 

And shortly after New Year’s Day 
when Janet Donovan went into the set- 
tlement and boarded the train for the 
city at the Coast, Sam went with her. 
It was a strange trail, a new trail, but 
because he was taking it with his goddess 
he was content. 





They make her happy in “Evermay”’—coming next month 











udy’s Sweaters 
always look so 
lovely! ... 


HE GIRLS were exclaiming 

over the sweaters Judy’s 
mother had just bought her. They 
were perfectly adorable! 


And then some one said what a 
pity it was that washing spoils the 
color and fit of a sweater. 

“But I never have a bit of 
trouble,” said Judith. “Mother 
has taught me to wash mine in 
Lux, and they never shrink or fade. 


**I use plenty of cool Lux suds 
and just press them through the 
sweater, then rinse in three 
waters. ThenI squeeze the 
water out and pin the sweater 
flat on a towel, pulling it out to 
measure just what it did before 
washing. It comes out looking 
perfectly lovely.’’ 


Judy’s method is the very best way 
to keep the lovely color and soft- 
ness of new in your sweaters. In 
fact, clothes experts tind that Lux 
keeps all nice things like new more 
than twice as long as other methods! 
Because Lux is so pure and gentle 
and because the instant Lux suds 
cleanse without rubbing. 


LAUNDRESS 


If it’s safe 
in water, 


it’s safein Lux 





Lever Brothers Co., Cambridge, Mase, 
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Take Pictures 
Like This! 


Taking pictures—of your friend, 
your Captain, your family, your pets 
—it is a delightful sport! 

What fun to act like a real photog- 
rapher, posing your subjects, focus- 
ing the camera, calling for attention 
—and click !—registering a life-long 
impression of a happy moment! 

But in order to do this you must 
have a camera! 

And you can have one! 

You don’t have to buy one—all 
you have to do is get several 
AMERICAN GIRL subscriptions, and 
an Eastman Kodak  vest-pocket 
camera is yours! 

It’s easy—a word to your friends 
and they will subscribe. 

There are other things, too, you 
can get in this easy Premium way. 
When you're rejoining your troop 
this fall, you'll want a_radiolite 
wrist-watch, a knife for hiking in 
the woods, a pedometer to measure 
the miles you've hiked, and oh, so 
many nice things that you simply 
must have if you're to be a real Girl 
Scout ! 


Just Picture Yourself 





Getting Those Premiums 


Write for a Premium List today to 
THe American Gree 


670 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 











t Published! 


JULIETTE LOW 


andthe Girl Scouts 
The Story of an American Woman 


Edited by 
Anne Hyde Choate and Helen Ferris 
Price $2.00 
Mail Orders to National Equipment og me age B ~ 
Scouts, Inc., 670 Lexington Avenue, New York, 











Mary Ellen Plays Hockey : 


(Continued from page 17) 

“T don’t get it,” whispered Mary 
Ellen. 

“You will,” I said grimly, “you will 
if you don’t keep quiet! Right in the 
neck!” 

“Dribbling,” continued Miss Hackney, 
“is taking the ball down the field by a 
series of thrusts, always keeping the ball 
in front of you and in control; never out 
of reach of the stick and always, if pos- 
sible, keeping your opponents on your 
left. Like this.” 

The coach raced up and down in front 


| of us and dribbled a ball expertly. 


“Now the push pass,” she said, “is 
made by a strong push of the wrists 


' and without pulling the stick back. It 








is made usually from left to right, and 
is used a great deal by the forwards. The 
only difference between this stroke and 
the scoop is that the scoop raises the 
ball off the ground.” 

“Bob,” whispered Mary Ellen quietly, 
“where did you get those knockout 
socks?” 

“Never mind that,” I whispered 
hoarsely, “pay attention to the coach!” 
Mary Ellen pouted and turned back to 
look at Miss Hackney again. 

“The drive, of course, is simply a hard 
hit by a back or a fast shot by a forward. 
The left-hand lunge gives a player a long 
reach but it requires a strong wrist. It’s 
used in defense to block an opponent. 
The left arm is extended, left leg well 
in advance of the right, and right arm 
thrown back to expand the chest and add 
to the reach. Like this... 

“Then there’s the cut and the job,” 
she went on, relaxing her lunge pose and 
eyeing us all. “The cut is used in defense; 
the stick is held reversed in the right 
hand, usually by a back crossing an op- 
ponent from the left. By a reverse stroke 
I mean holding the stick so that the flat 
surface of the blade faces the right in- 
stead of the left as it usually does. The 
back of the blade is rounded, you know. 

“You'll use the job when tackled by an 
opponent. With it you can push the ball 
out of her reach and take it up again 
when you're clear. The arm is stretched 
out as far as possible, and the back of 
the stick is laid on the ground with the 
face uppermost. A series of quick thrusts 
—jobbing—will push the ball out of 
danger. The job can be made with either 
hand, and backs use it most . .. Robinson, 
do you think you can manage to fight 
off the sandman for another ten min- 
utes?” 

A tall girl near the front sat up sud- 
denly and blinked her eyes. The crowd 
laughed and Miss Robinson said, “Oh!” 
and looked very sheepish. 

There was a moment of silence, then 
the coach continued. “Now about field- 
ing. If the ball is coming straight to- 
wards you, stop it with the sole of your 
shoe; otherwise, place the feet together 
—toes out—and stop it with your right 
hand, or your shin guards.” 

“Chin guards?” whispered Mary 
Ellen. “But suppose it misses and hits 
you in the eye?” . 

“Shin guards,” I whispered back, “not 
chin guards!” I kicked her gently in the 











shins. “There,” I explained. Mary Ellen 
said, “Ouch!” and kept quiet after that 
—for almost a minute. 

“the field positions,” Miss Hackney 
was saying. “Energetic, worrying type of 
individuals usually make good half-backs. 
Hard hitters belong in the backfield. 
Goalkeepers have it easy, but need a 
quick eye.” 

“T want to be a goalkeeper,” 
Mary Ellen. 

“Say,” I muttered, “I'll have to get 
you another kind of keeper if you don’t 
stop whispering!” 

“You old grouch!” said Mary Ellen 
with a smile that annihilated my scowl. 

“What is this?” demanded Miss Hack- 
ney gazing stonily in our direction. “A 
discussion of pie-baking, or the ten best 
ways of removing soup stains from silk 
dresses?” ; 

Miss Hackney doesn’t fool when she 
gets started—and I admire her for it. 
Mary Ellen closed her mouth, then 
opened it again, and I suddenly became 
extraordinarily busy with my shorthand. 

“Goalkeepers,” said Miss Hackney 
after a moment, “should use their hands 
more. They should stand a foot over the 
line—not behind it—and they should 
stand to the left so that the stick in the 
right hand, and the right foot will guard 
most of the goal. Goalkeepers should 
never treat a slow ball carelessly, any 
more than a golfer should ignore a one- 
foot put. Watch the forwards closely, 
remembering that they place their shots. 
And watch the ball! That applies to all 
of you, all of the time!” 

“What’s a one-foot put?” breathed 
Mary Ellen in my ear. 

“Will you—?” I began hoarsely, and 
then I had to stop in order to get what 
the coach was saying. 

“About the half-back line. There are 
three half-backs, you know—left, center, 
and right. The center-half stands directly 
behind the center forward, and she’s the 
busiest girl on the team. It takes hard 
work, stamina, a quick eye, and good 
dodging.”’ The coach raised her voice sud- 
denly. “Robinson, if you go to sleep again 
I'll have to transfer you to the dozing 
department. I'll make you captain of the 
snoozing team.” 

Another laugh—and after that Miss 
Robinson stayed awake. 

“Left-half,”’ Miss Hackney went 0a, 
“isn’t a very popular position because 
it’s a hard one. She’s opposing probably 
the fastest player on the other team—the 
outer right—for one thing, and then un- 
less she hugs the touch line the game will 
not be on her left where she wants it. 
Left-half should practice the reverse 
stroke carefully because she will use it 
often. Left-half should also be careful 
of the roll-in.” 

“Where does she roll in?” murmured 
Mary Ellen. 

“You're going to roll out if you’re not 
careful!” I returned. 

“T’ve seen so many careless and inex- 
cusable roll-ins,” the coach pursued, “that 
I’m very emphatic about this. The ball 
should not be slung in just anywhere— 
half of the time it almost knocks down 
an Opponent.” 


murmured 





Have you sent in your ballot for the “What-I-Wish- In-M My Magaz ine” Contest?— 
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“Is that against the rules?” whispered NE day when Mother was 
Mary Ellen, watching Miss Hackney out making cookies, I asked her 
of the corner of hereye. what that dark goldy-brown stuff in 
len .. pol pete to knock | the bottle was. And she said, “That's 
‘ 2 : T . ; 
at Mary Ellen turned up her nose and ps2 aa be on gig Want 
- nudged me. “My, but little Bobbie is ‘ , . fits me a teaspoon 
of touchy today!” I had to grin in spite of | ' my glass of milk and put in a little 
ks myself. sugar, and it tasted just like ice cream 
Pld. “Right-half’s position is much easier, soda. We call it VANILLAMILK. 
la I said!” The coach was looking at us Try it yourself. 
again and pounding her stick on the floor. 
red Dead silence. Then Miss Hackney went 
on, composedly. “Right-half should not, 
get of course, hug the touch line which 
n't would put the game on her left. One of 
her most important jobs is being able 
len to hit the ball cleanly without first having 
ver. to stop it; and she should be expert at 
ck. the push pass and the left-hand lunge. 
“A “Now let’s see—the five forwards. The 
est two wings must be fast and able to center 
silk hard; inner-right must be a good dribbler, 
able to pass easily from left to right and | 
she field well with her stick; center must be | 
it. a good dribbler, a straight runner, quick 
en and unselfish with her stick, and a good 
me shot. | 
nd. “Outer-right’s position is the easiest. | 
rey Remember that each forward plays in a 
nds 12 yard lane; technically, she should play 
the 5 or 6 yards from the touch line, but in 
ald actual practice half that distance is more 
the satisfactory. Outer-left’s job is a bit 
urd harder. She must be good at the reverse 
ald stroke and must be able to pass the ball 
ny to center while going at full speed. This | 
ne- pass is made by turning the body half 
ly, towards the right and making the shot 
ts. with forearms and wrists. She should 
all never play farther away than 5 yards of 
the touch line; and the pass-in should 
ed never be made later than the 25 yard line.” Se ee 
“Ts there such a thing as a pass out?” . 
nd murmured Mary Ellen. The Great Liberty 
iat “There will be for you if you don’t DOLLARS 
hush!” I answered, flipping a page of my Document 
ire notebook. ID you ever see an original his- 
er, “Now for inner-right and inner-left,” MOUNT D cartes! document? Few people 
tly said Miss Hackney, ‘“‘and we're through do. They get their history second 
he for today. Their business is to feed their hand. “ 
rd wings—the object of the attack is to get W . yet oy feeling for our - 
od the ball into the circle and shoot. A very | mr = Shag seca ew. 
id- common mistake on their part is to pass H documents they wrote. 
‘in the ball out to their wings when the circle | There is the Declaration of In- 
ng is almost reached. : E dependence, for example. If all 
he “Inner-right has the most chances for he Americans could go to the Library 
shooting. She should get into a better © 59, N of Congress and examine it for them- 
iss position or pass back to her center on the ; selves, they would have a more - 
edge of the circle. 7 wc a ver foundations an 
da, “In attack the forward line should be earning them in . With eet otal the John Han- 
ise semi-circular. Playing diagrams show the cock Company hes hed facsimile 
ly forward line as being straight, but I’ve pleasant ways copies of the Declaration made in 
he always found the other to be better. It order to bring the ae my 4 
n- puts the center behind the other four . How many times Americans as care to ask us for it. 
ill forwards and she is thus able to see what COU NT! J ’ twenty omall chil- These facsimiles are free from - 
it. they are doing; it keeps her from going twenty there are Riteen "Getlere waltien vertising matter and suitable for 
se off-side; and she will be able to make her here for YOU. framing. 
it passes at top speed. The center-forward % 
ul should run a straight line for the goal, A New Opportunity 
and should stay in the 12 yards allotted We'd like to tell nant f° 
ed to her in order to break up the bunching p> ae cman gs thao: etch se 1g Lire INSURANCE COM 
of the rest of the team, which is one of The Children’s House, Inc. OF Boston, Massacnuserrs 
ot the worst features of girls’ hockey.” | 6 ike. Sin. Gen Bien. - Pasig A tes 
The coach stopped and glanced at her | | pear sirs: Please send me FREE facsimile of the 
x- watch. “Well,” she said, “I guess that’s Please send further information to Declaration of Independence. (I enclose 5c 
at enough for today. Between now and to- atacand 
ill morrow learn all you can of the rules; |[ 22 ——aiai‘“—OOs—s—SS 
ie that’s almost as imvortant as knowing | | “CCC 
m your positions. All right.” | cht citsuonsatip aan andi aoe eens 
(Continued on page 48) 
Do this today and help edit “The American Girl” magazine for next year— 
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WANT a BEAUTIFUL 
Master Tailored 


Perfect Fitting—Most Serviceable 


Xambkin or Germania 


CHINCHILLA COAT? 


$1 2.64 With Plain, Wide 
otis Military Collar 
As illustrated below 
With Regulation 
$ 75 Genuine Beaver or 
Java Cat Lynx Collar as 
~~ illustrated on page 63 
$] 75 With Java Cat Lynx 
‘~ Shawl Collar 
Sizes 6 to 14 
Less for smaller sizes—Larger sizes more 


Colors: Spruce Green—Campfire Red—Navy—Tan 
adet Blue—Autumn Leaf 


AND SAVE 





h 
From $5, Te $B, orcach 
THE VALUE GUARANTEED OR MONEY 
REFUNDED 





Mother can order now-C.O.D. 


OR send weekly payments on account and 
you will have A REAL FINE, WARM | 
COAT in time for the cold weather! 

But please order now and specify when delivery is 
desired. As we give real value, ours is a busy 
factory. 


NOTE: A chinchilla coat, if tailored properly and> 
made of the right material, looks as rich without 
fur trimming as with it. So save the difference 
in cost. Also, we suggest “‘Lambkin” chinchilla as 
the better fabric. 








THE REVLIS MFG. CO. 
230 W. 39th St., New York City 
Makers of Fine Garments 




















Marty Ellen Plays Hockey 


(Continued from page 47) 

There was a scramble, and Mary Ellen 
and I found ourselves outside. “Mary 
Ellen,” I said a bit impatiently, “if you 
want to learn to play hockey, why didn’t 
you listen to the coach?” 

“Oh,” said Mary Ellen, “that was old 
stuff to me.” 

“Old stuff!” I exclaimed. “Why—” 

“Last night,” said Mary Ellen calmly, 
“T read all that in a book—Learning to 
Play Field Hockey, by E. E. White.” 

By some miracle Mary Ellen made the 
Ten team—as a sub. There were three 
teams, composed of girls from the three 
gym classes: the Ten o’clocks, Eleven 
o’clocks, and the Three o’clocks. These 
teams battled all season for the W. A. A. 
championship cup, and along in De- 
cember when the hockey season was 
drawing to a close, the Three’s were 
eliminated. 

I had kept pretty busy with football 
and hadn’t seen Mary Ellen play but she 
said she was getting along fine, even 
though Miss Hackney hadn’t yet put 
her in a regular game. 

“We play the final game next week,” 
she said, “and I have hopes of getting 
mixed up in it.” 

I managed to see part of the game, 
and what Mary Ellen hoped for came 
true—too true! When I got to the field, 
the game was going full blast. Mary 
Ellen’s team—the Ten’s—were a point 
behind and there were something like 
six minutes left to play of the first half. 
Mary Ellen was sitting on the sidelines 
trying to keep the December chill off 
with a blanket. She was pretty low. 

“Hello, Bob,” she said dispiritedly, 
“Here I sit—as usual.” 

“Cheer up, Mary Ellen,” I said con- 
solingly, “You'll play yet.” But I wasn’t 
very convincing about it. 

“Play what?” asked Mary Ellen with 


| a faint smile. “Croquet?” 


Then she turned away and sat tensely 
watching her teammates trying to make 


up the deficit on the scoreboard. It was 


a pretty game although the field was 
muddy and slippery. Both teams were 
fighting hard, and a fair-sized crowd of 
spectators were slapping their arms to 


, keep warm, and cheering spasmodically, 


but with enthusiasm. 

Four minutes left, and one of the 
Ten’s managed to shoot a goal. Mary 
Ellen jumped up excitedly. “Tie score, 
Bob!” she exclaimed. “4-4; only one 
more point to win! Oh, I wish I could 
play! Why doesn’t the coach put me in!” 
Almost tearfully she sat down and 
watched dejectedly as the game went on. 

There was a clicking of 
sticks, a rush, and then sud- 
denly a player went down— 
flat. It was all too quick for 
me but Mary Ellen saw it. 
“It’s Helen Robinson!” she 
cried. “Hit on the head by 
the ball! Oh, I hope she’s not 
hurt! I hope she’s not hurt!” 

“Looks to me,” I said trying to calm 
her down, “as though Miss Robinson has 
gone to sleep again!” 

“Oh,” said Mary Ellen. “I hope Miss 
Hackney—” 





“Scott!” It was the coach. “Go in for 
Robinson!” 

With a little gasp Mary Ellen slipped 
out of her blanket, patted my hand, and 
raced out to take Robinson’s place as 
right wing. She was nervous and so full 
of pent-up energy and enthusiasm that I 
watched her interestedly to see just what 
would happen. 

When the game got under way again, 
Mary Ellen was like a streak of greased 
lightning. I began to think, as I watched 
her neat fielding and clean strokes, that 
Miss Hackney had made a large-sized 
mistake in not using her before this. 
The coach herself was watching Mary 
Ellen like a hawk—her eyes half-closed 
but alert, and her head bent forward as 
though she were getting ready to spring. 

Then suddenly it happened. Mary 
Ellen blew up. Completely. She made 
“sticks”, fanned the ball, and generally 
wallowed around like a perfect dub. It 
upset the whole team. 

Miss Hackney sprang. Up and down 
the sidelines she ranted and raved. Jt 
was typical of her and I grinned. 

“Why did I put her in there?” the 
coach groaned. “I knew this would hap- 
pen! Jumping doorknobs, what a player! 
One minute to go and she had to blow 
up! I don’t care who wins, but by my 
Aunt Minnie’s begonia, I never saw such 
a hockey player!” 

I chuckled—it was wonderful! 

“Julius Caesar’s necktie, what a dub! 
Ye gods and—” Miss Hackney stopped 
suddenly as the final crushing blow de- 
scended upon the unfortunate Ten’s. 
Mary Ellen got possession of the ball and 
started away with it. Somehow she got 
mixed, and forgetting all that she had 
ever learned of cooperation and team- 
work; forgetting all the coach had taught 
her; forgetting everything except that 
the Ten’s needed one more goal to win 
the game, she started down the field— 
in the wrong direction! 

Her opponents were so upset by this 
sudden turn of affairs and her teammates 
were so panic-stricken that Mary Ellen 
sped on entirely uncovered by anyone. 
Her teammates screamed when they real- 
ized what was happening but Mary Ellen 
was oblivious of that, and of everything 
else. She made a bee-line for the striking 
circle and, entirely unopposed by the 
disorganized and bewildered Eleven’s 
she shot the ball neatly and cleanly past 
the dumbfounded goalkeeper into her 
opponents’ net! 

Mary Ellen gave up hockey—and not 
because the season was over, either! The 
entire Ten team, headed by Miss Hack- 
ney, persuaded her to take 
up something else, and I’m 
trying to decide now what it 
shall be. I feel rather respon- 
sible for what happened, hav- 
ing induced Mary Ellen to 
turn out for hockey, so I’m 
going to go easy. She may 
be an athlete yet—after all 
she’s only*a freshman—but I’m not 
promising anything! 

Mary Ellen’s attempts to become a sports- 
woman are not over yet. Watch for her 
new adventures next month. 





Fall is the season to begin practicing for basket-ball— 
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The Book of Juliette Low 


(Continued from page 11) 

her childhood home in the South, now 
the birthplace of Girl Scouting in Savan- 
nah, now the castle in Wales that housed 
her. Here is her lovely mother in spread- 
ing crinoline and here her own wedding 
party with an old nurse peeking over the 
balcony and getting into the picture. 
Here are pictures of historic value to 
Girl Scouting, and here may be one with 
your own picture, for there are scenes 
of not a few camps and meetings. Here 
is even a page reproducing the paper- 
dolls that the cousins drew and painted 
to illustrate Eight Cousins, then coming 
out as a serial in Saint Nicholas, and later 
in the book, reproductions of the sculp- 
ture in which her artistic impulse ex- 
pressed itself so freely. 

No one could have been more wisely 
chosen than these editors for the task 
of weaving all these bright threads into 
a shining fabric: Mrs. Choate, as of 


course you know, followed Mrs. Low as 
second President, and as she is a daughter 
of Mrs. Low’s boarding school friend, 
Mary Gail Clarke, whose lifelong affec- 
tion for “Daisy” kept Mrs. Choate in 
touch with all her activities, she could 
see her life from more than one view- 
point. As for Helen Ferris—she was until 
a year ago editor of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
One of these writers has compared 
Mrs. Low to Alice in Wonderland. The 
idea is not only picturesque but illumi- 
nating. Not only in the originality—often 
quite breath-taking—of all she said and 
did, not only in her determination to 
make a word mean what she wanted it 
to, rather than what the dictionary dic- 
tated—a trait Alice may have caught 
from Humpty Dumpty—does her life 
story remind me of this story of an 
immortal, lovable child. For it is the 
story of a child’s heart supporting and 
keeping sweet the soul of a woman. 


The Juliette Low Girl Scouts Knew 


In 1925 Mrs. 
Low visited the 
Girl Scouts of 


Barrington, Rhode 
Island, and some 
of them have writ- 
ten their impres- 
sions of her as 
they remember her 
at that time. All 
the girls voted her 
one of the most 
interesting people 
they had ever met 
and one of them 
writes, “although she was a good many 
years older than any of us, she joined in 
our games, told us stories and jokes and 
kept us all interested until the last mo- 
ment of her visit.” 

“It was a wonderful day,” writes an- 
other of these lucky Girl Scouts, “more 
wonderful than anything we had ever 
experienced in Eagle Troop One. Great 
Barringtoa is a small town and the 
Eagles are a small troop, so why should 
we be so favored as to receive a visit 
from Mrs. Low? 

“Tt all happened because Mrs. Low 
received birthday presents just as other 
people do. On her birthday in 1924, she re- 
ceived a brick for the new Headquarters 
in New York asa little thought from some 
of her sister Girl Scouts in Barrington. 
Mrs. Low loved that thought and sent 
us all cards, with a personal message on 
each. And then, as if the cards hadn't 
thrilled us enough, she came to see us. 

“Our preparations for her visit were 
hurried, but we managed to compose a 
song and plan a program. Those of us 
who felt responsible ran around bubbling 
with excitement until Mrs. Low arrived. 
Before she had been with us ten minutes, 
her calm, sweet personality had spread 
itself to every Girl Scout there, and we 
became firm friends. 

“Her visit was such a happy one! At 
last we gathered for our good night 





Juliette Low and the Girl Scouts at Barrington 


circle and Mrs. 
like to shake hands 
with every one of 
you.’ Whereupon 
she started to do 
it. When she came 
to me she whis- 
pered, ‘I appreci- 
ate the song so 
much.’ To think 
that she remem- 
bered me, simply 
from having me 
pointed out as the 
girl who composed her song. 

“T was even more thrilled when she 
wrote in my autograph album. That 
book and my diary, containing a de- 
tailed account of Mrs. Low’s visit to 
us, are my most treasured possessions. 
As we left her at the house where she 
was staying, she saluted and said softly, 
‘Good night—and God bless you, my 
Girl Scouts.’ 

“We were quiet on our drive back 
home, each girl thinking of the wonder- 
ful day spent with our Founder.” 

Juliette Low's Birthday 

Hallowe'en is Juliette Low’s birthday 
and all over the country, Girl Scouts are 
planning special Founder’s Day troop 
meetings to celebrate it. 

Since our Founder was a very special 
sort of person and a very happy-hearted 
one, these are going to be very special 
and happy-hearted meetings. One troop 
is going to have readings aloud from the 
new book, “Juliette Low and the Girl 
Scouts”; another is going to ask its mem- 
bers to read the book beforehand and 
come to troop meeting prepared to tell 


their favorite story about Juliette Low. . 


Girl Scouts will be glad to know that 
this book can now be ordered from the 
National Equipment Department, °670 
Lexington Avenue, New York, and the 
price is $2.00. 





Low said, ‘I should | 
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WHEN YOU 


H. 
rf, (olf WITH THE 


HOUSE-CLEANING ... 


let Fels-Naptha Soap help you! It 
brings the aid of two active cleaners 
to every soap-and-water task—good 
golden soap and plenty of dirt- 
loosening naptha, combined by our 
exclusive process. The naptha and 
rich, soapy sids, working together, 
dissolve the dirt and wash it away. 
Their extra help takes the place of 
hard rubbing! 

Fels-Naptha works well in cool, 
hot or lukewarm water. And of 
course it’s extra help for the wash- 
ing, too. Your mother can get 
Fels-Naptha Soap at the grocer’s— 
the 10-bar cartons are particularly 
convenient. 

Nothing can take the place of 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR 
WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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A Stove That Really 
Cooks and Bakes — Just 
Like Mother’s 


You can bake bread, cake and pies—fry 
meat and potatoes — cook vegetables and 
make tea, on this miniature Empire Elec- 
tric Range, just like mother. It actually 
cooks just like a big stove. And mother 
won't object, for this Empire Range is ab- 
solutely safe. Write us a card and we'll tell 
you where you can see it on display — or 
we'll send you a copy of the special catalog. 


METAL WARE CORPORATION 
General Offices and Factory: 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Chicago, New York, St. Louis, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Minneapolis, Philadelphia 

















In “Let’s 
Talk about 
Red Hair” 


in the August Ameri- 
can Girl, Hazel 
Rawson Cades_ says: 
“Another thing that prevents ¥ 
gloss as well as fluffiness is y 
carelessness in shampooing.” vi 


DERBAC 
Shampoo 


is a delightful help to girls who care about 
their appearance. It is pure and safe with 
no harmful alcohol or excess free alkali. It 
keeps hair lovely and healthy, insures against 
head infections, and is excellent to check 
dandruff. 






At druggists, or send 25c¢ for a 20-shampoo cake 


CEREAL SOAPS CO., DEPT. G-3 
334 E, 27th St., N. Y. C. 











Read what an expert who plays the game has to say about it—coming! 
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—Girls— 


Lead your class in school— 


lose your fear of exams— 


HousANDs of High School and 7th and 8th 
Ye girls have found an amazing new help 
that makes school-work easy. They are getting 
high marks every day. They come through exams 
with colors flying. And yet they have hours 
more free time every week—because they have 
learned a simplified new way to study. 


It’s called the Cebco method and 18,000 teachers 
already recommend it. For Cebco has taken each 
difficult subject and. picked out the essentials for 
you. In a small, compact that you can 
quickly review—are all the things you must know 
to pass. One teacher writes, ““The Cebco offers 
the pupil on one page, what it takes many pages 
to cover in the text Ny 


Pick your hardest subject below: 


Get the Cebco book for your most difficult class. 
Use it for a week or so. Your teacher will sce 
the difference at once. Then show her the book. 
Ask her to let you take orders for the entire 
class. We'll pay you well for doing it, and it’s 
a pleasant, easy way to earn extra money. When 
writing, please tell us the subjects you want— 
the me you attend—and your teacher's name. 
Money order, check, or coin. 


Subject Price Subject Price 
Biology 55c¢ Mod. History 55¢ 
Physics 65¢ Amer. History 55c 
Chemistry 65c¢ Ancient & 

French 2 Years 55c Med. History 65c¢ 
French 3 Years 55c Algebra 80c 
Spanish 2, 3, 4yrs. 65¢ 7-A History 30c 
English 4 Years 65c 7-B History 30c 
Economics 55¢ | 8A History 30c 
Cesar 55¢ | 8-B History 30c 


Cicero 70¢ 7-B Geography 30c 








PAW KRUCTZFELDT 


Books 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


| The Reader's Guide, Saturday Review of Literature 


HERE is a curious fascination about 
a river, even to one who sits on 
the bank and watches it slip swiftly by— 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOOK CO., Inc. | as I have been doing this summer from 


102 Fifth Ave. 

















CHARM! 


@ 
or 4% 4 
It’s Up To You! 
—_ 





Of course you want to be 
attractive. Do you know 
that you can be? 


Do you know that what you 
eat is reflected in your figure 
and your complexion? Have 
you ever thought that the 
way you look at life affects 
the way other people look at 
| you? 
Do you realize that intelli- 
gence is the most useful in- 
gredient in your daily beauty 
treatment? 


Dr. Wadsworth in her book 
CHARM BY CHOICE tells 
you on what simple health 
laws and health habits your 
personal charm depends, $1 





THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Ave. New York 
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For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
For the Home or Schoo! Room, 
Dialogs, Speakers, Monologs, 
Juvenile Plays and Songs, Black- 
(Ne ane tations i 


‘ace Plays 
How to Stage a Play. Make-up. Catalogue FREE. 
T. $. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept.37 CHICAGO 





New York, N. Y.| my window on the Thames. London is 


'an old town, but the Thames is older, 
and however raw and fresh it looks every 
morning as the sun comes up over the 
bushy oak trees downstream, there is 
something about its looks that makes you 
think of all that has changed along its 
banks while its waters have been moving 
past so swiftly and silently, century after 
century. One summer evening, as we 
were at tea in the garden, with the 
swans clustered expectantly on the flood 
just over the garden wall, their minds on 
our buns, someone brought out a phono- 
graph and set it playing on the lawn. 
Out of compliment to the American 
guests they put on the new American 
records, and we heard a deep rich bari- 
tone, the voice of Paul Robeson, in the 
song that has taken the heart of all 
London this summer— 


Old Man River .... 
APTS, 2 he just keeps rollin’ along... 


There beside the Thames I thought of 
the wide waters of the Mississippi as I 
have watched them from the train and 
thought (as the first singer of that song 
must have been thinking) of the history 
that has been made, often so tempestu- 
ously, along the path of that mighty 
flood. Even keeping to the years—brief 
enough in comparison to his whole long 
life when men have lived on his banks, 
Old Man River has seen changes enough 
since the days of De Soto! It has been 
a stormy stream and there have been 
strange wild deeds along its course. 
Old Man River has seen aplenty, even 
if he may not have paid much attention. 

That is why, having taken up Stephen 
W. Meader’s Longshanks (Harcourt), I 





lay it down only with the last pages. 
This fine story takes place just a hun- 
dred years ago, but boys are so much 
like boys in any generation that the story 
does not seem like a historical novel. 
A boy named Thaddeus Hopkins is sum- 
moned by his father, a wealthy merchant 
living in New York, to join him in New 
Orleans as soon as his school in southern 
Pennsylvania is out. He takes ship on 
the steamboat Ohio Belle at Wheeling, 
and gets a little further than Louisville 
on his journey southward when a famous 
river pirate learns of the money he is 
carrying for traveling expenses, makes 
his way to his cabin in the dark, takes 
all his possessions and throws him in 
his night-clothes over the side of the 
boat. 

He manages to make his way to 
the side of a flatboat slowly journeying 
southward with the current of the Ohio, 
bound for the Mississippi and the mar- 
ket of New Orleans. The son of its owner 
is nominally in charge of its cargo of 
corn, pork and potatoes, but the real 
brains of the enterprise are those of the 
hired man who has come along to take 
care of him and generally look after 
everything else. He has the brawn too, 
as well as the brains, for he stands a 
good six foot four. The flatboat company 
believe his story and “Longshanks”—as 
the hired man is called when they do 
not use his name, “Abe’—becomes his 
special protector. They send a letter on 
to relieve the father’s anxiety at New 
Orleans, but it is lost in the explosion of 
a river-steamboat, and they soon find 
that the despairing man is placarding the 
Mississippi Valley with handbiills offering 
a large reward for news of his son. 
Though their journey has been slow com- 
pared to the time even the steamcraft of 
the day would have taken, it has been far 
from unexciting. 





Made-over clothes may not sound alluring, but they can be as thrilling as new ones— 
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As soon as the reward is out and one 
of the band that robbed him recognizes 
the boy, the struggle to kidnap him for 
the reward begins. How that comes out 
I leave you to learn for yourself, for the 
best surprise of all comes on the last 
page. You will have learned to admire 
as much as you respect the gawky “Long- 
shanks” but even Tad does not know 
his last name until he calls it back from 
the steamboat taking him north again, 
in answer to their demand for his mailing 
address at Gentryville. Then you find 
that you have*been taking part in a his- 
toric journey—with the greatest hero 
of our nation. 

The Swords of the Vikings, by Julia 
Davis Adams (Dutton), will no doubt 
go into all our public libraries, for it is 
a volume of versions—very little 
changed, so the translator says—of sec- 
tions from the writings of the ancient 
Danish chronicler Saxo Grammaticus, a 
writer whose importance is far greater 
than many of us may realize to-day. He 
lived about 1150—1206 A. D., and wrote 
under the encouragement of a powerful 
archbishop his Gesta Danorum or Deeds 
of the Danes and his Danish history, a 
full record of Danish rulers and heroes 
almost down to the author’s date, and 
quite as powerful and lurid as the other 
ancient records preserved for us—less 
formally—in the Nibelungen Lied. You 
will find here a story of the death of 
Balder that differs from the one with 
which you are so familiar, but the 
surprise of the book will be when you 
come upon Amleth, Prince of Denmark 
and realize that you are reading the 
original historic record from which 
Shakespeare drew the plot for Hamlet. 
You will read it with growing excite- 
ment, for now, you will say to yourself, 
you will really find out if Hamlet were 
mad or not—and indeed you soon do. 
These short tales make fine reading- 
aloud, and as next month’s report will 
be on books good for this purpose, I will 
speak of it then: it bears repetition. 

Bambi: A Life in the Woods, by Felix 
Salten (Simon and Schuster) was not 
written for young people, but among the 
hundreds of thousands who have already 
read it in Europe, where it appeared 
earlier in the year, there must have been 
a good many boys and girls. Bambi is a 
deer who grows up in a forest with all 
the other wild people that still live in 
the depths of the great wood, in spite 
of the raids upon them by hunters. Man 
is no friend to these creatures, as these 
animals know. Bambi learns much from 
his mother and from his forest friends 
(men in this book are only faintly seen 
on the horizon of the action) but even 
more from the spirit of an old stag, who 
comes to him in times of peril’ and 
teaches him the secrets of the herd. 
Bambi is beautifully told, and the trans- 
lation makes it seem as if told for the 
first time in English. The introduction is 
by no less celebrated an animal-lover 
than John Galsworthy. 

Speaking of books for grown-up 
readers, one of your favorite authors, 
Jane Abbott, has written a full-sized 
novel called Heyday (Lippincott), that 
would interest the older girls. The hero- 
ine is a country girl who inherits a lodg- 
ing house and goes to the city to run it; 


her money does not go as far as she 
thought it- would, back in her country 
home, but she does not have a run for 
her money, so to speak. 

The new story by Alida Sims Malkus. 
author of your favorites (you remember 
Raquel of the Ranch Country), takes 
you to the Southwest and the pueblo 
country where the Zuni Indians still 
carry on a civilization like that long be- 
fore the white man’s coming. The Dragon 
Fly of Zuni (Harcourt) has a heroine 
as well as a hero; young Squash Blossom, 
a flower of the desert, betrothed to Blue 
Feather. But her brother is accused of 
sorcery because a child with whom he 
was playing (and who had St. Vitus 
dance, if they only knew it) begins to 
twitch and cry after he has passed on. 
Unable to justify himself for this and for 
a charge of theft trumped up by a jealous 
rival, he runs away to get time to prove 
his innocence, and Squash Blossom re- 
fuses to marry her suitor until the mat- 
ter is cleared up. This is done by the help 
of the white teachers and doctors from 
the settlement, and by the young girls 
from the North. 

The log cabin may not be so old as 
the pueblo, but it has a long history in 
America and should have a warm spot 
in our hearts, considering what it has 
meant to our pioneers: indeed some of 
our young Americans love it for its 
own sake, remembering happy days in 
Maine or Adirondack camps. Chilson D. 
Aldrich has told in his The Real Log 
Cabin (Macmillan) how practical such 
cabins are, and how to plan and build 
every sort from the expensive and elab- 
orate establishments of millionaire 
sportsmen to practical and inexpensive 
shelters that you’yourself would gladly 
see on the bank of your favorite stream. 
The authoris an architect who has made 
the log cabin his specialty for years, 
and the pictures are of his own buildings. 

Whether you spend fall days in 
cabin, cottage or city flat, you must 
have some sort of cook stove, and some- 
one will have to cook vegetables on it, or 
I fear you will have an unhealthy au- 
tumn. So I call to your attention The 
Book of Green Vegetables, by Mollie 
Gold and Eleanor Gilbert (Appleton) a 
compendium that I have put on the small 
shelf that holds the books I really in- 
tend to use in cooking. The list runs from 
artichokes, asparagus, beet-tops, bore- 
cole, broccoli, down to turnips and water- 
cress, making it easy to look up anything, 
and there are several ways of cooking 
everything. 

Stunt Night Tonight, by Katherine At- 
kinson Miller (Doubleday Doran), is the 
most complete and detailed reply I have 
seen in a long time to the question “what 
shall we do now?” if this is asked by a 
group of girls or boys or grown-ups, in 
school, camp or club, with or without 
“anything to do with,” but suddenly con- 
fronted with the duty of amusing the 
company with a home-made entertain- 
ment. 

Before the season of camp plays is 
quite over that of school plays has be- 
gun, and those in Guki the Moon Boy by 
Beulah Folmsbee (Harcourt Brace) have 
been prepared for either use. Four of 
them are on the fairy-tale order, and 
the fifth is a Christmas story. 








BOOKS 


that should be in every 
Girl Scout Council Library 


Handbook of Nature Study 
$4.00 
Ways of The Six-footed 
$1.00 


by Anna Botsford Comstock 
(The Mother of Nature Study) 


Field Book of Nature Study 
$3.25 


in fabrikoid cover 
by E. Lawrence Palmer (“Bugs”) 


Nature Guiding—$3.50 
by Wm. G. Vinal (Cap’n Bil!) 
Tami—-The Story of a 
Chipmunk—$1.00 
by Bertha Chapman Cady 


Girl Scout Naturalist 


Prompt shipment made on 
all orders 


THE 
SLINGERLAND-COMSTOCK CO. 
Dept. A’28 Ithaca, N. Y. 











For the Scout Executive 
For the Girl Scout 
For the Boy Scout 
THE BOOK OF INDIAN 
CRAFTS and INDIAN LORE 
by Julian H. Salomon 
B - one hundred diagrams 
and line drawings by the 
author, himself a Scout Execu- 
tive, unusual photographs and 


a colored jacket by Remington. 
A wealth of material for every 
girl and boy who is interested in 
Indians. Many interesting chap- 


ters on costumes, beadwork, 
games, dances and how to adapt 
them into pageants. Price $3.50 


FREE: Beautifully illustrated catalogue of 
books for Boys and Girls sent on request. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street New York 











| ments for Girls | 


Plays and Entertain- 


Send for our new 
400 page Catalog and 
Special circular 
“Plays for Girls” 


St 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
FOUNDED 1845 
Incorporated 1898 

THOS. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 











25 West 45th St., New York City 




















Hazel Rawson Cades has a lot to say about them in an early issue 
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(HARMING 


AND 


UNUSUAL 


for the Living Room 
Mantel or Den to 
beautify a vacant 


Santa Maria — corner 


Exact Model of the Original Santa Marta or 
the MayriLower first sailing ships. 


The Hull is completely assembled, ready to 
Rig and Paint. All Sails, Shields and Flags 
are fully picture decorated in beautiful 
colors at no extra charge. 

Colored picture and full instructions furnished. 
Wonderful pastime in addition to making the 
finest replica of this quaint old 
sailing ship for your home. 
PLUS A SMALL PARCEL 
POST CHARGE. Send check 
or money order when ordering 
and mention style Santa Maria 

or Mayflower. 


Special Offer to Girl Scouts:— 


Girl Scouts can furnish their Troop Head- 
quarters or Troop Captains with a Santa 
Maria or the Mayflower absolutely FREE. 
ty sending in orders for 12 or more ship 
models as described above we will ship FREE 
either one of the above models. 

This offer is made unrestricted to all 

members of the Girl Scout organizations. 








1631 Mascher & Turner 


GIFT CRAFTERS | sinait3i. pa. 











For All Writers 


A prize of $2,000 in addition to royalties is 
being offered as a prize for the best book of 

| fiction for girls submitted in The American 
Girl-Harper Girls’ Book Competition which 
closes December 1, 1928. The successful manu- 
script will be run serially in THe AMERICAN 
Girt and pubished in book form by Harper 
& Brothers 

} 

| 

| 


For full conditions write: Contest Epiror, 
Juvenite Department, Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33rd St., New York. 
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EAGLE ART COMPANY 
42 Ames St., Medford, Mass. 
Fancy Leathers for Craft Workers 


A three-cent stamp brings you samples. Sold 
by the whole or half skin or cut to measure. 
Tools and accessories for leather workers. 














EARN MONEY EASILY 
FOR YOUR TROOP TREASURY 


Our Box assortment of beautiful & exclusive Engraved 
Christmas Cards sells on sight. 1 Box of 12 cards with 
illustrated linings in envelopes for $1; 1 box 21 cards 
with fancy lined envelopes $1; another of 12 ecards and 
envelopes 50 cents. No experience needed. 40% com- 
mission. Write for complete information, 

CRAFTS PROCESS CO., INC. 
302 Victory Bldg., 1001 Chestnut, Phila. Pa. 














Corner Your Pictures-aibum 
safe and 
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Largest Catalog Issued Sent FREE 
Ring as shown with any one or twoletters in 
center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 or 
more, $1.50 each, in Sterling silver. Samples 
loaned class officers. Specialorders fille 


Metal Arts Co., Inc., 851 Portland Ave., Rochester, N. ¥. 











The Dryad and the Hired Boy 


(Continued from page 23) 
The boy he supposed in his grave a year 
ago was cropping up with the power in 
his hands to destroy the luxurious and 
effortless way of life at the villa. 

“He refused to see me. And I—well, I 
knew nothing of the plans of the plotters 
in Hydore, or why it was so much to 
Mr. Douglas’s advantage to have my 
niece and nephew with him. I could only 
imagine that he had honestly supposed 
me dead, had out of charity looked up 
the orphans and come to love them as his 
own. I had the evidence of my own eyes 
that they were well fed, beautifully 
dressed, and carefully protected. Plainly, 
my cue was to go away now and leave 
these children to their good fortune, 
since I was only a penniless young man 
without funds or position. 

“So I went to sea and became, at last, 
a sailor in good earnest. I learned the 
sea and ships and in time worked up to 
be first-mate of the ‘Pontic.’ Finally I 
began writing about the sea, and the 
writing got into my blood, just as the 
sea had got into it earlier. I gave up my 
job and settled down to writing. Since 
then I have lived at sea as much as 
formerly, but as writer rather than sailor, 
hammering away at my typewriter on 
deck and in my cabin, and between times 
dreaming about my sister’s children. 

“This brings us up to a very few 
months ago. Last January I was in Aden 
in Arabia, getting some local color for 
my next book. I knew a little Arabic and 
was eager to learn more, when I en- 
countered a gentleman from Hydore, a 
talkative, friendly sort of Mussulman 
who was delighted to exchange long 
hours of conversation in the language 
of the Koran for shorter hours of Eng- 
lish conversation. That was how it 
chanced that guardedly and as mere ro- 
mance he told me about this ‘Norman 
Douglas’ who was one day, if Allah 
willed, to be made King of Hydore. He 
had no idea that as he talked I was 
fitting the scraps he gave me together 
with some knowledge of my own and 
coming to a complete realization of the 
use Mr. Douglas had so long been mak- 
ing of my sad confidences and the de- 
luded Hydoreans. 

After getting that information I did 
not linger long in Arabia, you may be- 
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lieve. I got on to Douglas’ track again 
and yesterday afternoon I came to the 
end of my long trail at Tanglewood. 
This time I sent in no card, for I did not 
mean to miss seeing my man. When he 
came down to talk with me in the draw- 
ing-room and learned that I was James 
Kirk turned up at last, he lied like an 
adept. Ellen, he swore, had died years 
ago, and a ‘real niece’ living with him 
now, had, by a chance, the same name. 
Might I see her? No indeed; she was in 
bed, seriously ill. As for Pat, he had run 
away long ago, to sea like his uncle, per- 
haps. The boy I had got news of at the 
village post office before going to Tangle- 
wood was Norman, a ‘rea! nephew.’ But 
even he might not be seen for he was 
visiting relatives in New York. 

“What could I do? What proof could 
I offer, if I were asked for it, that you 
children were not what you seemed? This 
much weapon I did possess, my knowl- 
edge of the plans of the Hydore malcon- 
tents, and the assurance that whoever 
‘Norman’ was, he was no heir to that 
throne. When I spoke of all that, Mr. 
Douglas was pretty thoroughly scared. 
But he carried it off by pretending that 
he really thought me a lunatic. 

“But I hung around. I got into con- 
versation with the gardener and learned 
that ‘Norman’ had vanished two days 
ago, not been sent off on a visit. And I 
got out of that gardener some important 
information the others had missed, the 
exchange with him of a gold chain for a 
pair of overalls and a hat. That proved 
to me that Norman had run away of his 
own accord, and not been spirited away 
by the minions of the Maharajah, as Mr. 
Douglas and the tutors were convinced. 

“From that minute I took to lurking 
here. I explored the woods at the back 
of the house. Surely soon Pat would un- 
dertake to get into touch with his sister, 
since he was wandering somewhere of his 
own free will. I was right. Late in the 
afternoon I witnessed the house-breaking 
episode, witnessed it from that tree back 
there, better concealed than Jinney and 
Simon in these bushes. Pat broke into his 
‘uncle’s’ house to see his sister if he 
could manage it, of course. But he missed 
Ellen, as you know; for earlier in the 
afternoon she had climbed out of the ell 
window up there into those tree boughs 
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A traveler in the Terinessee mountains stayed at a cabin where the door had four holes in it. 
The traveler asked the old mountaineer why four holes. The man replied, ‘I have four cats. 


“Why won't one do for all, though?” 


“Well,” answered the native, puffing at his pipe, “you see, when I say skat, I mean SKAT.” 





Amelia Earhart, the first successful trans-Atlantic woman flier, has a message for you 
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and, in coming down, had fallen. She had 
happened to see Pat on his earlier visit 
to Tanglewood spying from the trees. 
And now she meant to find him. From 
the minute of that fall, however, she lost 
her memory, her identity. Am I right in 
this part of the story, which is really only 
guess work?” 

The sailor turned to Ellen. His lis- 
teners had been held spellbound, their 
eyes wide with fascinated interest. Now 
Ellen nodded. “Yes, yes. That is all true,” 
she assured him. “But I don’t see how 
you could guess.” 

“Not so difficult as it seems. There 
were signs of your fall under the tree. 
There were, besides, the foot prints of 
your pumps in various places through 
the woods. And when you came to that 
gap in the wall and went through it, 
turning in the direction of Lark’s Nest, 
I was actually there to witness. I would 
have spoken then, but I was not at all 
sure it was yourself; I had not yet 
figured the first part out, you see.” 

The sailor paused and looked at 
Jinney. She laughed up at him. “Do I 
come in now?” she asked. 

“Yes, but only that I may confess to 
you,” he answered. “It was I who so 
rudely frightened you by spying at the 
kitchen window. It was Ellen I wanted a 
nearer view of. With Pat I -succeeded 
better. You were too late, Pat, in blowing 
out that lantern when Jinney called and 
startled you into thinking that Mr. 
Douglas. had discovered your where- 
abouts and come for you. I had already 
watched your face from the dark as you 
worked on the tire for some long min- 
utes, and recognized your resemblance 
to your father, my sister’s husband. 

“So all this brings us down to the 
present instant of time, doesn’t it! What 
comes next?” 

It was Roseanna who answered that 
question. “What comes next,” she warned 
the sailor, “will be, I suppose ‘uncle 
Dick,’ since it’s exactly one minute of 
nocn. Now what are you going to do 
about him?” 

“Nothing,” the sailor said shortly, 
knocking his pipe out against the tree 
trunk and putting it away in his pocket. 

“For after all, proofs of his misdealings 
with the Maharajah’s subjects would be 
too difficult to obtain. If he agrees to 
leave us to our own devices without 
further interference, we'll agree to leave 
him. Sorry you're not to be King of 
Hydore next year, Pat? I’m afraid it'll 
be a rather poor life compared to what 
has gone before, you know. Better make 
up your mind to that. My books don't 
make so much; there aren’t so many 
enthusiastic Roseannas in the world, 
after all. You may even have to become 
a hired boy in earnest for a while. And 
Ellen, dryad that she is, will have to 
think about a profession. It may be 
rather difficult for a dryad to tie herself 
down to a typewriter, or the cap and 
apron of a nurse, or—” 

But at this instant Jinney suddenly 
missed the sunshine from her ankles, and 
a shadow fell over her hand lying palm 
upwards among the twigs. Mr. Douglas 
had approached unheard and was stand- 
ing above them. 

“So you’ve come for your money, and 
you did have the boy, after all,” he 


said to the sailor with an eager quick- | 
ness. But it was Pat who answered. 

“Not at all,” he cried, and they all 
sprang up. “This is our Uncle Jim, our 
real uncle. We’re here to say goodbye 
to you.” 

Mr. Douglas was taken off his guard 
and amazed. He leaned against a tree. 
“Oh, come now,” he said, trying to 
laugh. ‘We can come to some better bar- 
gain than that. You’re never going to 
bite off your own nose in such a way, 
Kirk. And Norman, if he gives it a mo- 
ment’s thought, will see which side his 
bread’s buttered on.” 

The sailor laughed then, no try about 
it—a merry, carefree laugh. “My nose 
can take care of itself, Douglas. Pat was 











correct in his statement. We’re here to 
say goodbye. I don’t even mean to thank 
you for having taken such good care of 
my relatives all these years, for you 
have been mighty well paid for that. And 
as to Pat and his bread and butter—I’m 
rejoiced to say that both Pat and Ellen 
seem very eager to try unbuttered bread 
for awhile.” 

“Not so fast!” Mr. Douglas hid his 
disappointment at losing Pat, his goose 
of the golden egg, under a sneer. “Give 
me my check, then, since the game’s up.” 

The sailor felt quickly in his pockets. 
“Oh, I know,” Jinney cried, just a 
little accusingly. “You tore it up and 
threw it all over our grass.” 

“Did I? Well, then-that’s all right. 
Let’s be going, children.” 

But Mr. Douglas detained the sailor 
to ask, “Do you mean to give me away 
to the Hydore gang?” 

The sailor shook his head decidedly. 
“Not unless they come and question me 
direct,” he promised. “I’m not a bit in- 
terested in the Hydore gang, nor the 
success of their schemes. And I imagine 
that with a little thought you can fix 
things up with them, Douglas. You're 
an old hand at such dealings.” 

“Ves, I can fix it up with them. I 
believe I’ve a good idea already,” Mr. 
Douglas agreed with conviction. But 
then his eyes met the sailor’s honest blue 
ones, and he had the grace to flush. “Oh, 
weil!” he exclaimed, wheeled angrily 
and was gone. 


The sailor looked through the lilac | 


bushes after him. “Tomorrow, it is my 
guess,” he spoke thoughtfully, “Tangle- 
wood will be mysteriously vacated.” 
Jinney danced on her toes. “Hurrah,” 
she sang.‘ Then it’ll be our woods again!” 


CHAPTER X 
The End and the Beginning 


Some time towards the middle of that 
afternoon, the Fields and their guests 
were in the garage packing themselves 
into Pegaway, preparatory to driving off 
on a picnic. It was a tight squeeze, for 
two baskets of lunch had to share the 
space with them. The dryad was wearing 
one of Roseanna’s blue middies and an 
old serge skirt. Her sneakers were Jin- 
ney’s. The lovely gray dress and the 
high-heeled pumps had been stored for 
the time in Roseanna’s closet. No very 
exact plans had been made yet by the 
sailor; but it was agreed that Ellen 
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(Continued from page 53) 
would stay on visiting the Lark’s Nest 
for a few days wearing the girls’ clothes, 
until he and Pat had gone to New York 
to arrange for their future as a family. 

That, however, was for tomorrow. To- 
night Pat and his uncle would sleep in his 
uncle’s room at the inn in the village. And 
now they were thinking about the picnic. 

“Wake up, Pegaway. Good boy!” 
Simon was driving. Ellen and Jinney 
shared the front seat with him. In the 
back seat Roseanna and Pat and the 
sailor were wedged in with the baskets. 
Away they went, skimming the Queen 
Anne’s lace and clover and swishing past 
the devil's paintbrush, down the lane. 
Jinney’s heart was bubbling, and she had 
a conviction that if she could lay her 
ear to the other hearts comrading hers 
in Pegaway she would hear them bub- 
bling too. 

But, just as they turned out into the 
state highway, with the wail of a siren 
horn a high-powered blue roadster shot 
past them and slowed down. It was 
| Laura Fremont and her faithful George 

returning from the big picnic at Persis 
Bluffs. When Pegaway came up with the 
| waiting roadster, Simon, in reply to 
| commanding signals from Laura, stopped 
along beside. But it was Roseanna who 
| was social 
“This is nice,” she called out. “We're 
| just off on a picnic of our own, Otter 
| Creek. There’s going to be a big sunset. 
We've got lots of food. Don’t you two 
want to come along?” 

Did they! “You lead the way and 
we'll follow,” Laura responded with en- 
thusiasm, and George humbly reined in 
their chariot at the heels of Pegaway. 

“Now, why on earth did you do that?” 
Simon demanded of Roseanna, half 
turning his head. But unexpectedly the 
sailor saved Roseanna from answering. 
‘She did that,” he said, “because her 
impulses are hospitable and kind. Rose- 
anna, I begin to see, was born that way. 
Anyway, what does it really matter that 
were to have some outsiders along! 
Haven't we got all our lives to be 
together in and go on picnics in?” 

“That’s exactly the way I feel,’ Rose- 
anna agreed with him. “I am so happy 





bd 





| I want to hug the whole world. And it’s 


just as you say, we’ve got all our lives—” 


| But instead of finishing her quoting of 


the sailor, she suddenly blushed a rosy red. 

And Jinney herself was ecstatic, 
| although she saw no reason to blush 
about it. “All their lives!’”’ She looked 
at Pat. He winked at her out of sheer 
high spirits, and then they both laughed. 


“All together!” Jinney told herself. “Yes, 


| we'll all stick together somehow—I feel 
| it. Why, with us six such great friends 
anything may happen!” 

And Pegaway pegged on (although 
really it was more like sailing!) through 
the June light and the June air, while 
the Queen Anne’s lace and clovers and 
devil’s paintbrush laughed with Jinney 
from every field and meadow. 


What has happened so far in this story 


Jinney Field, and her older brother, 
Simon, and her grown-up sister, Rose- 





The Dryad and the Hired Boy 


anna, have come for the summer to their 
cottage, Lark’s Nest. Pat arrives, a mys- 
terious boy from nowhere, and Roseanna 
hires him for odd jobs. Then comes the 
dryad, a lovely girl who wanders in one 
day and doesn’t know her name or where 
she came from. Roseanna sends Simon 
and Jinney to Tanglewood, the estate 
next door, which has been rented by the 
Douglases and is carefully guarded from 
trespassers, to see if they can find out 
anything about the dryad. On their way, 
they see Pat break into the house by 
way of a window. Simon takes him home 
and Jinney goes on alone. 

She gets no information from Mr. 
Douglas to help identify the strange girl, 
but she does notice that that gentleman 
seems rather nervous and slips a pistol 
in his pocket as he comes downstairs. 
And she sees, also, that the place seems 
guarded by swarthy, foreign-looking men. 

That night Roseanna questions Pat 
about entering Tanglewood, but he will 
tell her nothing, and asks if she will let 
him stay at Lark’s Nest on trust. She 
consents and then goes with Simon to 
make inquiries at the village about the 
dryad. Jinney, left alone in the house 
with the sleeping girl, sees a face peering 
through the window, but when she looks 
outside nobody is there. 

The next day another stranger arrives, 
a Mr. James Kirk, formerly a sailor and 
now a writer of the sea stories Roseanna 
likes so well. He has breakfast with them 
and afterwards they all, except the 
dryad, go to the garage to get Pat. When 
they come back the dryad has dis- 
appeared. 

But later in the morning she comes 
back again as suddenly as she went, and 
tells how a man—whose description fits 
Mr. Douglas—took her away in a car 
and called her “Ellen,” but would tell 
her nothing about herself. He gave her 
a message and a check, however, for 
Mr. Kirk and brought her back to Lark’s 
Nest. The message is “Keep Ellen and 
welcome. But, if you have the boy, bring 
him to me at noon today to the lilac 
bushes near the ell back of Tanglewood.” 

Mr. Kirk seems to understand, but 
before he explains, Pat comes and the 
dryad sees him for the first time. 
“Norry!” she cries, and throws her arms 
around his neck. 

Then Pat tells his story. His name, 
he says, is Norman Douglas. He and 
Ellen have been brought up by Mr. 
Douglas to believe they are brother and 
sister, his niece and nephew. They have 
always been guarded by tutors and never 
allowed to go anywhere alone. One day 
at Tanglewood, Mr. Douglas told Pat 
that Ellen is no relation to either of 
them. Pat decided to run away and earn 
enough to make a home for Ellen. So 
he came to Lark’s Nest, thinking there 
would be less chance of being discovered 
if he were nearby. The locket he had 
was Ellen’s and she made him take it for 
a keepsake. 

Mr. Kirk has only time to say tha! 
Ellen really is Pat’s sister—he knows 
that—when it is noon, and they go to 
meet Mr. Douglas and solve the rest of 
the mystery. 
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Honor Troo 


These jolly girls of Pansy Troop Four, 
of West Bend, Wisconsin, earned the 
money for their subscriptions hy having 
a candy sale. They were delighted to 
have this picture taken for the 100% 
Honor Roll, for, in the words of their 
Captain, Mrs. W. E: Ottmer, they “are 
keen to be listed as 100% subscribing.” 
In the same letter she says: ‘Here is 
our check. Every one of us is eager to 
be a subscriber, and already we are 
impatient to receive the magazine. I 
hope that our watchful waiting will 
soon be changed to a realization” 


These girls of Troop One, Flint, Michi- 
gan, smiled when they became 100‘; 
“American Girl’ subscribing, because 
they had lots of fun reaching this fine 
goal. “The girls held a rummage sale— 
and what sport it was—" writes Miss 
Gwendolyn Trees, their Captain, ‘to 
earn money for camp, and they tcok the 
first money earned and put it aside for 
their ‘American Girl’ subscriptions. 
Now they are all enthusiastic about the 
magazine ana it is hard to say what part 
they do most enjoy."’ When their sub- 
Scriptions expire, they expect to renew 
them by holding another saie. Or per- 
haps they'll have some other clever 
idea—we'll surely want to know of it 


Troop Two of Wilmington, Delaware, 
earned the money for their “American 
Girl’ subscriptions by selling candy and 
running a “bake.” They also secured 
premiums with the magazines. “The 
premiums our troop would like to have,” 
wrote Miss Emma F. Davis, the Cap- 
tain, “are a Troop flag, a flag carrier, 
a flag standard and an axe. P. S.— 
Since I live with the parents of one of 
my Girl Scouts and see the magazine, 
I am sending my subscription to the 
library of Harrington High School.” 
So very many good turns in one day! 


Hox TROOPs,every One of them, because 
every single member is a subscriber to 
Tue AMERICAN GirL. Your troop, too, can 
appear on this page! Why not set your goal today, or at 
your next troop meeting? Check up the subscription list 
of your troop—you may find you are near the 100% mark, 
that you have but two or three more subscriptions to go. 
Or perhaps you are a new troop with only a few sub- 
pa xn among you—don’t let that worry you. Just draw 
up a little program to become 100% subscribing before 
a Certain date, and in the meantime hold a rummage sale, 
or run a cookie or candy sale, under your Captain's 








s—Every One! 


direction; and presto! you are 100% subscribing and on 
the Honor Roll. Then be sure to send us a picture of 
your troop so we can publish it in THe AMERICAN 
Gir.. 

Remember, too, that you will réceive as a present a 
lovely book for your troop library, a book you will be 
proud to own. And premiums—you Can get a great many 
of them, for your me tae rl Write for a list. 

Start today and be on the Honor Roll tomorrow! 


Is Your Troop on Our Honor Roll? . 





Then you must try the recipes Winifred Moses has for you 
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A Contest for You 





W hat Would You Do 


if you were the editor of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL? 


Our biggest contest of the year, our 
What-I-Wish-in-My-Magazine Con- 
test, is still open. You vote for what 
you wish to have in THE AMERICAN 
GiRL, you write a letter telling what 
you would do if you were the editor 
of the magazine. The ballot on which 
to vote was in the September issue. 


The Conditions 


1. Every reader of THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
whether or not she is a subscriber, is 
eligible. 

. Both a ballot and a letter must be sent 
in, together, by every girl entering the 
contest. Your full name, age, troop 
number (if you are a Girl Scout) and 
address must be at the top of the first 
page of your letter. 

. Vote on the ballot given on pages 23 
and 24 of the September issue. Both 
sides of the ballot must be completely 
filled out. Cut along the line and mail 
the ballot with your letter. However, 
if you do not wish to cut your maga- 
zine, you may use a separate sheet. 
Copy the ballot on it, and answer the 
questions as the ballot indicates 

4. Write a separate letter of not more 
than five hundred words on “If I were 
the Editor of THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
this is what I should do.” 

. Write your letter on one side of the 

page only. 

The contest closes on October fifteenth. 

No letters and ballots mailed after mid- 

night of that date will be eligible. 


The Prizes 


The prize for the best letter and ballot 
will be a portable Royal typewriter; the 
winner of the second prize will have her 
choice of a tennis racquet, or ice skates 
or hockey stick; the winner of the third 
prize will receive a fountain pen, and the 
five who are awarded Ronorable mention 
will each receive a silver editor's pencil. 


tv 


we 
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Send your letters and ballots to 
THE WHAT-I-WISH-IN- 
MY-MAGAZINE CONTEST 


670 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York, New York 





Sealed Orders—and a Rebel 


(Continued from page 15) 

Hurrying through London at the side 
of my poor little friend, I fancy many 
must have thought me a messenger sent 
in haste to fetch a sweep to clean a 
dangerous chimney. 

“You've not told me where we're go- 
ing,” I suggested. 

“To the house of Lord George Ger- 
main—” 

“The Secretary of State for the Col- 
onies?” I gasped. 

“Aye,” the boy said; “you can say 
you are come to petition him for a 
safe conduct for your family back to 
America.” 

“Now what’s the sense of that when 
there’s small chance of our using it?” 

“To get you into the house, Miss 
Polly. Most like you'll never see his lud- 
ship. Take the first door on your right. 
There’s an anteroom and then the room 
you seek. Be fine and haughty. Tell the 
powdered footmen you'll wait there— 
and once within, waste no time. Destroy 
that paper and come away.” 

When he had indicated the house to 
me (very grand it was, with a coat of 
arms over the door and great holders 
for flambeaux at each side), we parted, 
he to go to the servants’ entry, I to 
make my way to the front door. 

The footmen were reluctant to admit 
me at figgt, but I marched straight past 
them, head in air, and entered the room 
at the right. 

Both men followed me in. “See here, 
miss—” one man began, but the other 
stopped him: 

“Best not hinterfere, Iggs,”’ he whis- 
pered. “She’s been ‘ere hafore. She 
knows the w’y.” And he shut the door 
emphatically behind me. 

In an instant I was at the writing- 
table. On all sides were heaps and piles 
of documents; to my mind in the wildest 
disorder. In front of me were two sealed 
letters, one addressed, the other still 
blank. The address I scanned quickly. 
It was to someone in Devon. Without a 
second’s hesitation I burst the seal of 
the other. As I read its contents, my 
hands grew cold and wet. It was an 
order for the merciless use of savage 
Indians against our defenseless hamlets 
as well as our soldiers in the field, and 
it directed Sir William Howe to use all 
the forces at his command to effect a 
junction with General Burgoyne, who 
was to devastate the country from the 
north. 

Our home had been near Albany in 
York State. Plainly it lay directly in 
the path of this invasion. While read- 
ing this wicked order, with the King’s 
name scrawled across the paper at the 
end, I had lost track of time. Of a 
sudden I heard voices in the ante- 
room. The gentlemen who had gone to 
the club were returning. 

That paper! Time—time was what I 
needed. I looked wildly about me. Then, 
as a hand rattled the knob and the door 
began to open, it was violently shut again 
by a heavy body thrown against it. 

“T told you he could shut a door!” 
Modesty’s voice proclaimed. 

“Egad, George, the dog is vastly 


clever. The girl can wait there awhile.” 

Once more Modesty’s voice piped up: 
“Of course he’s clever. Later, I'll tell 
you why. Now T. P., turn swiftly from 
right to left—” 

How she had come there I knew not, 
but T. P.’s tricks would consume some 
time. Feverishly I searched among the 
disordered documents for one of a size 
to substitute for the fateful American 
letter. It was large and there seemed 
to be nothing that would serve. I opened 
the drawer of the table, which squeaked 
ominously. At the front of it was blank 
paper exactly such as I required, but in- 
deed Lord George Germain’s secretary 
must have been untidy, for the back of 
the drawer was full of litter; petitions, 
parchments, the accumulation of years. 
Under these I thrust the King’s wicked 
order. Then, with fingers that forgot to 
tremble, I folded the blank paper, placed 
it in the wrapper, which was unharmed, 
picked off the sealing wax still adher- 
ing, melted new wax at the shaded 
taper, which burned for that purpose 
on the desk with the official seal 
beside it, and firmly sealed that harm- 
less packet, leaving it exactly where 
Lord George Germain had laid the order 
which was to carry woe to my country- 
men. 

Suddenly, I heard voices again. T. P.’s 
tricks were exhausted or else they tired 
of him. “You've a clever animal, little 
girl,” the more languid voice said. “I 
presume you'd not wish to sell him?” 

“Oh, no, sir;” Modesty answered. 
“You'd not want him. You see, he’s a 
loyal American dog. Now T. P., three 
cheers for our great general who always 
beats the British. Hurrah for George 
Washington!” And T. P. emitted his 
usual salvo of three great barks. 

For a moment there was a profound 
silence, and for once I could have wished 
that Modesty had restrained her pa- 
triotism. Then there burst forth a shout 
of laughter. 

“What a tale, what a tale!” gasped 
the gentleman with the languid voice. 
“Don’t try to bribe me, George. I could 
not keep it to myself an I tried. White’s, 
Brook’s and Almack’s will ring with it 
ere night. Three cheers for George 
Washington, given in your teeth and 
echoing through your ante-chamber. 
Egad, the dog’s priceless, and so is the 
child. I'll take them the round of the 
clubs—and to Strawberry Hill. Horace 
Walpole will love her.” 

This was too much for me. I could not 
allow Modesty to be spirited away on 
such a round of dissipation. I ran to the 
door and threw it open. 

“Please, gentlemen,’ I said, “my 
little sister is scarce ready to be ad- 
mitted to such distinguished company. 
I must take her back with me to my 
father as soon as his lordship has granted 
my request.” 

Two gentlemen, both very elegant to 
my country taste, stood without; one, 
angry-looking, I took to be Lord George 
Germain; the other, breaking into 
chuckles now and again, I never learned 
to name. Both now strode into the room 

(Continued on page 58) 





Another Jo Ann story by Ellis Parker Butler coming soon— 
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Whea You Plan a Troop Room 


(Continued from page 25) 
As you come down the room, the win- 
dows are curtained with gay chintz, in 


red, blue and green. There is a straight . 


curtain at each end of the run of win- 
dows, and a valance all across the top. 
The curtains are bound with blue, and the 
cushions on the windowseat below are 
covered with bright blue denim. Both the 
chiptz and the denim can be bought for 
about seventy-five cents a yard, and 
come in lovely designs and colors. The 
long windowseat is a chest that opens in 
three sections so that each patrol may 
have a separate place for its treasures, 
and the cushions are divided in the same 
way. 

At the other end of the room is a 
low platform or stage, with three steps 
leading up to it. A column near each 
end supports the gable that runs to the 
roof above. From this gable are hung 
curtains that can be drawn together in 
the center of the stage when plays are 
given, or pulled away back of the col- 
umns. At each end of the stage, between 
the column and wall is a bookcase like 
those at the opposite end of the room. 
The steps, columns and gable separate 
the stage somewhat from the rest of the 
room, and make a charming setting for 
a piano. You may be fortunate enough 
to have someone give you a baby grand. 
But if not, there is a jolly little studio 
upright that can easily be pushed out 
of the way when the stage is being used 
for other purposes. There is a small 
window at either side of the platform, 
and two doors near the corners at the 
back. These may lead into little dressing- 
rooms, or into kitchenette and shower- 
bath rooms which might be utilized for 
dressing-rooms in case of need. A row 
of disappearing footlights can be put 
along the front edge of the stage, which 
become a part of the floor when not in 
use. There can be a small attic above 
the stage, back of the gable, for storing 
extra equipment. The curtain is of blue 
denim. This stage is particularly nice 
to have, not only for the girls’ own en- 
tertainments, but it makes it possible to 
rent the hall for concerts and plays, and 
make money to help pay for it. Chairs 
can be rented for this purpose, at a very 
nominal charge, from a 
neighborhood dealer. | l, 

The furniture in the 
room is very simple. 
There are the window- 
seats, of course, and 
a half-dozen wicker 
chairs covered with 
the chintz of the win- 
dows. Then there are 
four wooden settles 
which can be grouped 
in front of the fire- 
place, back to back, 
making three alcoves, 
one for the fire and 
two for reading, or 
pulled ,out into the 
room and arranged in 
such a way that they 
form partitions sepa- 
rating the room into 







four separate corners for troop meet- 
ings. Each settle is seven feet long 
with a seat that opens, and comfortable 
cushions. The backs are high enough to 
form a screen, and there are “domes 
of silence” on the bottom, so that 
they will slide easily. Any good car- 
penter can make them. And of course 
there can be any number of fat, com- 
fortable pillows in plain red, blue or 
green denim to use for sitting on the 
floor, or on the settles and benches. It 
would be jolly to appliqué some of 
the Girl Scout symbols on_ these 
cushions. 

The walls should be kept very simple. 
There can be a tavern sign bulletin 
board and blackboard, one on each side 
of the entrance door, and crossed flags 
or pennants in the gable above the stage, 
but any small photographs or pictures 
should be hung on the side wall of the 
stage, where they do not show from the 
main hall. 

The lighting fixtures can be great 
lanterns hung from the beams, with an 
iron floor-lamp in each corner of the 
room, and one near the piano. These can 
be attached to base-plugs, so that they 
can be moved about easily, at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

And now perhaps you have guessed 
the reason why this might be the jolliest 
Girl Scout room ever, partly because it 
is big enough for everybody to have a 
good time in all at once, with parties 
and plays and lectures and picnic sup- 
pers, but mostly because it is so planned 
and arranged that four troops can hold 
their meetings at the same time, with 


a corner to each. And each troop has its | 


own windowseat for uniforms and equip- 
ment, its own bookcase and reading 
lamp, its own settle to hold more equip- 
ment and act as a partition from the 
rest of the room, and its own easy chair 
for the leader; four separate corners 
for work and fun. And a fifth group 
could use the stage. The dotted lines on 
the floor-plan show how the settles and 
chairs may be placed to separate the 
room into four parts. This could be 
done very easily in your own troop room, 
if you have one, even if it is somewhat 
smaller than the one described here. 
So pull on that 
thinking cap of yours 
all the harder, and 
begin to plan and 
work to have your 
own Girl Scout room 
exactly as you want 
A ily) ~it. The time may 
y + come sooner than you 
mi expect, and you must 
be ready for it. Your 
ideal room may be 
just around the cor- 
ner, and you certainly 
want to be ready with 
plans and suggestions 
for making your own 
troop room one of the 
loveliest places in 
which to carry on the 
ideals of Girl Scout- 
ing. 
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Rust Costs You 
Good Money 


After using range oven or broiler, wipe 
the inside and the racks with a cloth 
moistened with 3-in-One. Takes but a 
minute; adds years to life of range. 


* 
\ 

-In-Une 
Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 
also cleans and polishes the nickeled 
parts; makes enamel shine. Oils 
burner handles, too. 
3-in-One is different—a compound of sev- 
eral oils—has qualities not found in any 
ordinary light oil. 
Sold by good stores everywhere, in Handy 
| Cans and three sizes of bottles. 


FREE Generous sample and circulars. 
Request both on a postal. 
THREE -IN -ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St. Ntw York, N. Y. . 
LR997 
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Christmas Giving 
Made Easy! 


"THE newest Wright Sewing Book is 
waiting to help you in your happy 
task of gift making! Filled from cover to 
cover with new things for you to make. 
New things to wear. New things for the home. 
All sorts of good-looking new things to give 
away. Things easy to make and inexpensive. 
Many of the designs are shown in actual color, 
like the smart new tape trimmed smock on the 
cover, It’s the best book we've ever done! 


SEND 10c IN STAMPS 


for your copy. We'll include, free of charge, a 
3-yard length of Wright’s percale Bias Fold 
Tape, Quality 22 A, “fast to every use” in your 
choice of any one of the following colors: Nile, 
Pink, Yellow, Linen, Gray, Light Blue, Orange, 
Red, Navy, Yale Blue, sede g Lavender, Old 
Rose, Copenhagen, Tan, Reseda Green, Brown, 
Peach, Gold, Black, White. Which color will 


"you select? 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO., MFRS. 
Dept. 818, ORANGE, N. J. 











And stories by Augusta Huiell Seaman and Dorothy Canfield Fisher, too 











KNOW EARN WEAR 
Girl Scout Merit Badges 





Horsewoman—Symbo!—Stirrap 


Show Your Badge! 


Girl Scout Badges add immeasurably 
to the beauty and distinction of your 
uniform. Wear them! Let your 
friends be proud of the honors you 
have won. 

Girl Scout Badges are beautifully 
designed—and beautifully made by 
the largest makers of embroidered 
emblems in the world. 

Manufactured by 


Lion Brothers Co., Inc. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Sold only through Girl Scout National 
Equipment Headquarters, New York 




















BAZAAR SUPPLY 


Japan Art & Novelty Imp. Co. | 


37 So. 8th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Japanese Wood-Cut Prints 
Art and Novelty Goods 


For an exhibition and sale of our goods, 
carriage 
prepaid, and offer you liberal discount. 
Our terms and catalogues will be sent on 
request. We fill your individual orders, 
carefully and promptly. 


we send you on consignment, 


large or small, 








Make beautiful articles 
yourself 
of Leather 


Book covers, pocketbooks, brief cases, 
bags, belts and all kinds of beautiful, 
useful articles. Easy to make with 
Graton & Knight craft leathers. Pat- 
terns, designs and tools furnished. 

Send this advertisement with 16c for 
the 96-page Leathercraft book that 
gives complete instructions on how to 
make many interesting articles of 
leather. - 


Graton & Knight Company 


Worcester, Mass. 











y ‘ ry 
HANDICRAFT 
Self-Instruction Booklets 

Our booklets are designed to help girls 
in their handicraft work at home, at 
camp and at school. 

How to Make Pleated Lamp Shades 

How to Do Simple Wood Finishing 

How to Make a Waste Basket 

How to Make a Batik Handkerchief 

Block Printing Applied to a Sofa Pil'ow 

How to Make a Princess Slip 

How to Make a Plaited Skirt 

How to Make Crystalline Lamp Shades 

How to Make a Cooking Combination 

How to Make Pajamas 

How to Make a Laundry Bag and a Shoe Bag 

How to Make Hammered Copper Book Ends 

How to Make a Nightgown 

How to Make Three Practical Aprons 

How to Make an Envelope Bag, Coin Purse and 


ee 
TY-FIVE CENTS EAC 
PRACTICAL ARTS PUBLISHING co. 
44 Vista Avenue Elizabeth, New Jersey 
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Seated Oudess—~anda a Rebel 


(Continued from page 56) 

where I was. “A rebel in this room!” 
Germain exclaimed excitedly, almost 
running to the table and laying a hand on 
the letters. For an instant 1 trembled, 
fearing the wax had not had time to set. 
Then his complacent expression re- 
assured me. 

“What is it you have the effrontery to 
ask of me?” he demanded 
sharply. 

“There is no effrontery in 
my request, sir,” I said, fac- 
ing him bravely enough, now 
that I was forced to it. “I 
was told that you could fur- 
nish me a safe-conduct for 
my father, my sister here, 
our dog, a bond-servant and 
myself, to return home to 
the Americas. My father’s 
ill.” 

“And am I supposed to 
have a care over a rebel’s 
health?” 

“My father, sir, I regret 
to tell you, is a Loyalist.” 

“Ha!” sneered Germain, 
“a rebel Loyalist or a loyal 
rebel— Tis all one to me. 
You'll get no safe-conduct 
at my hands, I assure you.” 

This roused my spirit and 
in a flash I turned to the other gentle- 
man: “Then I'll retract my prohibition, 
sir. Modesty and the dog shall make the 
round of the clubs with you.” 

“Bravo!” The merry gentleman was 
off again, shouting with laughter. 

But the Secretary of State for the 
Colonigs saw the trap he was in and 
found a way of escape. “Your father’s 
loyal, you say? Well, then, I'll do better 
than furnish a safe-conduct. I'll send you 
home, every man jack of you, on the 
same boat that carries these orders to 
New York.” He picked up the order. 

“Tell your father the Viper is wait- 
ing in the river, and you will all be 
escorted aboard her tonight. And now, 
Walter,” he turned to his friend, “you'll 
be pleased to remember the old say- 
ing that ‘he laughs best who laughs 
last’—”’ 

We were escorted back to our inn by 
two soldiers, charged with a message for 
father. When they had left us alone to 
pack, I told him of the orders signed by 
the King. Ere I had reached my part 
in the tale, he had grown white with rage, 
and my heart warmed when he burst out: 
“And does the King stand for this out- 
rage? It means massacre! That order 
must be stopped.’ He was pacing the 
floor excitedly when I stayed him, 
pouring out the rest of my tale breath- 
lessly: 

“So that is harmless,” I said. “And, oh 
father, let us go home and take Sam 
with us. You can buy his bond from 
Master Pett, because he knows that 
Sam’s growth cannot be held back much 
longer. Let us leave this land with its 
cruel nobles and go home where we are 
wanted and loved.” 

“Ves, let’s!” said Modesty. 
and I are packed already.” 

“How did you come to mix in such 


S.: 





Gladys Leonard 


great matters, miss?” Father asked her 
in pretended anger. 

“Sam told me first. of course,” she 
returned unconcernedly. ‘I read print, 
but I’m none so good on a crabbed hand 
of writing. I thought we'd better let 
Polly help us. And now, T. P., we're 
going home. Three rousing cheers for 
General George Washington.” 


Introducing 


Gladys Leonard 


When Hughes Mearns, the 
judge of our “What-I-Wish- 
in-My-Magazine” Contest 
last year, sent back the prize- 
winning letters, he wrote 
this about Gladys Leonard's 
order for a story: 

“At first glance this might 
seem to be just one more 
American Revolution story. 
but a closer inspection shows 
the unique idea. Shaw wrote 
a play on this theme and 
historical writers have ex- 
pended much space on it, for 
it is about one of the great 
decisive events in history, 
but it took Gladys to point 
out the mystery that no 
other literary person had ex- 
plained, namely what caused the orders 
to General Howe to be delayed, a de- 
linquency, we all have been told, which 
settled the question of the government 
of these States!” 

Gladys is eleven years old and a mem- 
ber of Troop Two in Quincy, Massachu- 
setts. She likes tennis and swimming and 
skiing, and she likes to draw and to 
write, both of them so much that she 
can’t decide whether to be an artist or 
a writer. 

This is her “order” from which the 
story was written: 

“My story is based on a paragraph 
from Dickson’s History of America. 
‘Why had Howe failed in his part? At 
last the answer was found in the shape 
of some dusty papers in a London desk. 
The “positive orders” had never been 
sent to Howe at all.’ 

“T have tried to weave an exciting, 
mysterious plot around this paragraph. 

“The Plot: At the first signs of war a 
peaceful English family, consisting of a 
Tory father and his daughter, an old ser- 
vant or two and a dog depart to England 
for protection. But do not think our 
heroine is a Tory. Oh, no! far from it. 
She is strongly for her adopted country. 
Indeed her mother, resting under the 
shadow of a stone cross, had strongly 
enforced her tendency to lean on Amer- 
ica for support. An acquaintance, a 
chimney sweep, and herself conceive the 
idea of doing some daring deed and being 
recognized as a loyal daughter of Amer- 
ica. They discover that her father is 
secreting some important papers for 
Howe in America. Deliberately she takes 
them and she and her friend, the chimney 
sweep, hide them in some old desk (I'll 
let the authors select a spot) where they 
are found later after her departure for 
America at the close of the war.” 








Fill out the contest ballot on pages 23 and 24 of the September issue— 
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Girl Scouts 
the World Over 


(Continued from page 33) 
head goes on to state that the paper is 
prepared entirely “by a class of Girl 
Scouts who have become interested in 
journalism. The editor assigns a topic to 
each girl, whose duty it then becomes to 
look up the matter and submit a report of 
the item to the editor.” The Observer is 
issued weekly and is read eagerly. 

It is not too late now to begin ful- 
filling the requirements for the pioneer 
badge. Incinerators may be built in the 
fields and woods, trees may be chopped, 
and woodsmanship may be studied now 
as well as in the middle of the summer. 

For the older girls, there is the motorist 
badge to work for. When two Girl Scouts 
received their badges in San Diego, Cal- 
ifornia, not long ago, they were given 
them by officials of the city traffic de- 
partment. 

Troop One of Crescent Springs, Ken- 
tucky, won sewing badges by making 
their own costumes for the northern 
Kentucky Girl Scout pageant, thus killing 
two birds with one stone, and Girl Scouts 
in Montgomery, Alabama, assisted by 
clder girls, fulfilled some of their re- 
quirements for the same badge by mak- 
ing layettes for babies born in the charity 
waids of Montgomery hospitals. 


A Hike to the Mammoth Cave— 


Girl Scouts of Chattanooga took one 


Trips and hikes should be a popular 
activity just now, when the air is getting 
crisp and sparkling and the trees are be- 
ginning to turn. If you live near a place 
of historical or geological interest, it 
would be rather fun to plan a trip there. 
The Chattanooga, Tennessee, Girl Scouts 
took a trip to the Mammoth Cave last 
fall, which they all enjoyed tremen- 
dously. Of course, they had to go by rail, 
but they did plenty of walking after they 
arrived. 

West Palm Beach, Florida, girls had a 
horseback outing which sounds fascinat- 
ing and, from all accounts, apparently 
was one of the jolliest trips imaginable. 
They started from a ranch four miles 
from town and rode, two abreast, over 
miles of wagon roads. “At last we came 
to a cleared spot,” writes Elizabeth 
Pierce “near the banks of a canal. 
Here we dismounted and tied our horses 
to nearby trees. Then some of the girls 
scattered to find wood for the fire, while 
others unpacked the saddlebags. When 
we had built the fire, we prepared supper. 

“After supper I walked to the top of 
a high bank of sand and watched the new 
moon, hung low in the west, framed by a 
myriad of stars that seemed strewn over 
the dark sky on the other side of the 
canal. The low flat woods stretched dark 
and sombre over to the horizon, while 
only the murmur of voices from around 
the campfire and the low drone of in- 
sects from the woods broke the deep 
silence. It was a truly beautiful scene.” 


Eprtor’s Note: The picture of the schooner 





W here 


can you find the most thrilling, the most exciting, 
the tenderest and most delightful stories for 
girls? Stories by old writers we have all grown to 
love? Stories by new writers who are just discover- 
ing that young girls are a fine crowd to write for, 
and who are writing new and charming stories for 
them? Stories of mystery, stories of adventure, 
stories of girls of today—in THE AMERICAN GIRL 


When 


can you read stories and articles by these writers: 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher and Augusta Huiell Seaman, 
Amelia Earhart and Genevieve Taggard and Marie 
Peary, Ellis Parker Butler and Hazel Rawson Cades 
and Phyllis Duganne and Gurney Williams and E. J. 
Craine, Kenneth Payson Kempton and Helen Perry 
Curtis and Ilonka Karasz and Winifred Moses and 
Mabel T yrrell—in THE AMERICAN GIRL for Novem- 
ber and December 


How 


This is Nadine, the 


can you be sure of always being “up on things’— 
on the right clothes to wear, the jolliest parties 
to give, the best books to read, the most divert- 
ing things to make? How can you know what other 
Girl Scouts are doing, if you are a Girl Scout? 
How can you know what other girls are thinking 
about?—By subscribing to THE AMERICAN GiRL— 
tell your crowd about it, too, and enjoy it together 






heroine of ‘‘Evermay,” 
a new story by E. J. 
Craine, from our No- 
vember issue. There 
is a pirate story by 
Kenneth PaysonKemp- 
ton in that issue, too, 
and “Yellow Taffeta 
and a Moustache” 
(and you'd be sur- 
prised at the effect 
that combination had 
on the Junior class 
president), a made-to- 
order story by Dorothy 
Canfeld Fisher— 





“Hesperus” which appeared in the August issue 
of Tue American Giri was taken at the Mari- 
etta. Ohio, Girl Scout camp and fot at the} 
Phillipsburg, Pennsylvania, camp as was stated. 


out for it! 





Your entry may be one of the prize winners of the “What-l.Wish” Contest 
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Here’s Your New Uniform 
and Topcoat! 


lager new Girl Scout uniforms, skirts, camp bloomers and badges are now made 
of attractive green cloth, a fabric which is especially woven for the Girl 
Scouts. This distinctive gray-green material which is woven from alternating 
white and green threads is supplied only to the Girl Scout organization for the 
official uniform. 








Girl Scout Top Coat 


A well tailored top-coat of dark green Chevy Chase Cloth, 
a cheviot serge material. Convertible collar which fastens 
snugly at neck if desired. Raglan sleeves. Full back. Official 
Girl Scout buttons of dark green ivory. Coat lined 
throughout with green sateen. Two slash pockets. Warm. 
Smart. Practical for all Girl Scout and school wear. 


OE 5 EE ee ene oR METER REET NI Oe $16.00 
ES en ee Oe Raat erent eee ae eee ae ES 18.00 





Regulation Girl Scout Uniform 
A coat dress which slips on over the head, made of the new 
Girl Scout green cloth. The G. S. insignia is embroidered 
on the collar which makes a neater finish than sewed-on 
emblems. A new style, self-shank button is trim in effect 
because it lies flat on the cloth. Two patch pockets on skirt 
and one breast pocket. Shield for V neck. Cloth belt with 
two buttons. Washable. Smart and serviceable. Practical. 
NA OE ss ccscisisninisisiniceiaiailianihestiniinaiihasinhiasshauiseiicaitnndinaiaibal $4.25 
I NN at esessinisitieecitcliictiinnptapniccninnaaiclinninniiie 4.75 


GIRL SCOUT TOP COAT GIRL SCOUT UNIFORM 











Regulation Girl Scout Hat 


A crushable hat of Girl Scout cloth in the new green shade. Embroidered G. S. insignia 
in dark green on band. 

Sizes: Extra small, small, medium, large. Consult order blank to ascertain correct hat 
size, as hats cannot be returned for exchange. 


Girl Scout Sport Belt Web Belt 


This smart belt of green cowhide, with plain gun- Of heavy green webbing. Trefoil seal in gunmetal 
finished buckle. Two belt hooks for knife, rope, 


metal harness buckle, is desirable for wear on dress 
whistle or other equipment. 


occasions or for school. 


RN ni aN a a ea $0.65 
SizeS 28-38 csssessscerssssseseersnnsseesennnnnesecnsssnnessscssssees $1.00 EEE EET Dy tel es eae 75 
I ee . s2 scanedieaabanninatend 1.25 eS ee een ee an ee ae 05 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT DEPT., GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 
670 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 











A helpless girl on a lonely coast guard station with a wrecked ship— 





~~ . 
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And Here are the Middies 


We never have too many and usually need lots more. Here are 
the regulation middy costumes and accessories 





MIDDY AND BLOOMER 


Girl Scout Bloomers 
To be worn with Girl Scout middy 
for official camp uniform. Full 16 
pleat bloomers of new Girl Scout 
green cloth. Pleated into belt which 
has elastic insert at back, making 
very comfortable fit around the 
waist. 
eae VII os scccsccsccisctsenscceontet $2.75 


Girl Scout Neckerchief 


Half square, cut on diagonal, of 
high grade mercerized cotton. Tre- 
foil embroidered on each in con- 
trasting color. 


Colors: 

*DarRK GREEN PURPLE 
RED BLACK 
Dark BLUE YELLOW 
Light BLut BROWN 


*The dark green is recommended as 
most desirable for wear with the new 
Girl Scout uniform. 


Official Girl Scout Middy 


Made of high grade washable cotton chambray of 
a light green and gray mixture that blends nicely 
with bloomers or skirt of Girl Scout green cloth. 


G. S. insignia embroidered on collar. Long sleeves. 
Patch pocket. 
PS OR issiceniictitiireesinaensisnnesciiticiilelilaiaaiaiatasl $1.75 





MIDDY AND KNEE 
BAND BLOOMER 


Girl Scout Knee Band 


Bloomers 


A second type of bloomer also suit- 
able for camp and for walking. 
Made of Girl Scout green cloth. 
Buttons fasten band at knee. Elas- 
tic insert in waistband makes fit 


around waist very comfortable. 


Sines POH 8. ccideccticece ceases $3.00 








MIDDY AND SKIRT 


Girl Scout Skirt 


To be worn with Girl Scout middy 
as official uniform, if desired. Skirt 
of Girl Scout green cloth, made 
with side pleats for fullness. Insert 
of elastic in waistband. Suitable for 
all outdoor activities. May be worn 


over bloomers for hiking. 


Tn $2.75 


Girl Scout Handkerchiefs 
Two kinds are carried, cotton and 
linen. Trefoil embroidered in cor- 


ner. Order by the box. 


ES Eee 3.2 
a gl Ra See eens 1.00 
NE 33 
ER eo acese ne 1.00 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT DEPT., GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 
670 Lexington Avenue 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








It is Augusta Huiell Seaman’s next mystery story for “The American Girl” 
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Shall We Go Marketing? 


(Continued from page 30) 
ing class, and we haven't the recipes!” 
said Mary. 

“T have them all in my card catalogue. 
You may come over to my house and 
copy as many as you need.” 

Then, at Helen’s suggestion, they 
started off to market. “Brown’s is the 
place,” she said. ‘““Miss Newcombe al- 
ways buys there because it’s clean.” 

Once in Brown’s, they went first to the 
meat stall, where Helen asked for pork 
for her chop suey. “I’m ordering first,” 
she said, “because I see just the kind I 
need over there. The recipe cals for a 
pound.” 

“There’s a bone in that pork, so don’t 
you think you had better get a pound and 
a half,” said a voice behind the girls. 
They turned and saw Miss Newcombe. 

“Why, I never thought of that!” said 
Helen, as she increased her order. They 
told her of the menus they had planned 
and she nodded her approval. 

“Won't you stay with us while we get 
it?” asked Helen. 

Miss Newcombe laughed. “Surely I'll 
market with you. I’d love doing it. But,” 
she turned to Ann and Mary, “don’t look 
so longingly at those chops and steaks 
and roasts, if you want to be economical. 
Four chops or a good tenderloin would 
cost much more than you ought to spend 
for a simple dinner. And a roast, in order 
to be juicy, must weigh at least four 
pounds. If you really would like a roast, 
a pot roast is about the cheapest at forty- 
five cents a pound.” 

Ann pondered a moment, and then de- 
cided to stand by her Swiss steak. 

Miss Newcombe led them to where the 
rounds of beef and the hind shin lay. Here 
they ordered a pound of round, cut near 
the shin, for Ann, while Miss Newcombe 
explained that, although this cut is 
tougher than the more expensive cuts, it 
is better in flavor and, with long, slow 
cooking, it makes a very delicious meat 
dish. For Mary, she chose a cut even 
nearer the shin. While it was being 
ground, she informed the girls that it is 
also possible to use pieces of meat from 
the fore quarter, near the neck, for Ham- 
burg. 

Next, they repaired to the vegetable 
stand. Miss Newcombe said to select 
only fresh vegetables—to avoid the 
wilted ones. 

Then the fruit. The plums and berries 
they chose were firm and not too ripe, 
for they were to be used for cooking. 
They checked up and found there were 
still tomatoes to be bought, and sauer- 
kraut juice; and they purchased those. 

In case you should want to have a din- 
ner like Mary’s or Helen’s or Ann’s, here 
are recipes for the various dishes: 


MENU I 
Chop Suey 


1 bunch celery 
3 tablespoons sugar 
2 tablespoons corn- 
starch 
1 tablespoon 
2 large onions Worcestershire 
2 cups mushrooms 1 cup water 
1 teaspoon salt 


3 slices of bacon 

1 pound lean, fresh 
pork cut in cubes 

Y% cup salad oil or 
bacon fat 


Cut up the bacon in small pieces and 
cook ina hot pan uatil crisp. Put the meat 
in a sauté until a nice brown on all sides. 
Cut up the onions, mushrooms and celery 
in small pieces. Mix the sugar and corn- 
starch and make into a smooth paste 
and mix with the vegetables. Put these 
in with the meat and add the water and 
salt. Simmer for one hour or more, or 
until the meat is tender. Add the Worces- 
tershire and more salt if necessary. 
Make a ring of cooked rice on a platter 
and pour the chop suey in the center. 


Blackberry Roly-Poly 


2 cups flour 
4teaspoons baking 1% cup milk 
powder Il quart 

VY teaspoon salt ries 
2 tablespoons sugar % cup sugar 


4+ tablespoons fat 


blackber- 


This recipe serves eight. Use only half 
for four people. 

Sift some flour. Measure out two cups. 
Add the baking powder, salt and sugar and 
sift again into a bowl. Add the fat which 
should be very cold and cut it into the 
flour with a knife or pastry mixer. Add 
the milk and mix lightly. Knead a little 
but not much, or it will toughen the 
dough. Turn out on a floured board and 
roll into an oblong. Spread with the ber- 
ries and sprinkle with sugar. Roll up like 
a jelly roll. Put on a greased baking sheet 
and bake in a moderately hot oven about 
375 degrees Fahrenheit for forty-five 
minutes. Cut in slices and serve either 
plain or with a fruit hard sauce. Other 
berries in season may be used instead of 
blackberries. 


MENU II 
Tomato Juice Cocktail 


2 cups tomato juice 2 tablespoons grape- 
2 tablespoons sugar fruit juice (may 
2 drops tabasco be omitted) 
2 or 3 slices of cucumber 
(may be omitted) 

For four people only half of this recipe 
need be used. , 

Add the sugar to the tomato juice and 
cook until it is dissolved. Chill. Add the 
lemon juice, tabasco and grapefruit juice 
and chill. Just before serving, add the 
cucumber and allow it to stand. Serve in 
slender glasses very cold. 





“See the Zebra?” 
“Ah, that’s only a sport-model mule.” 


Hamburg and Bacon Rolls 


1 pound steak Y4 cup tomato juice 
'4 green pepper 1 teaspoon Worces- 
1 small onion tershire sauce 
4 cup bread crumbs salt and pepper 

4 or 8 slices of bacon 


Put the meat with the green pepper 
and onion through a food chopper. Mix 
thoroughly with the bread crumbs and 
seasonings. Make into four large or eight 
small balls. Wrap each in a strip of bacon 
and fasten this with a toothpick. Put on 
a baking sheet. Cook slowly under the 
broiler until cooked on one side. Turn 
and broil on the other. Remove to a hot 
platter. 


Cottage Plum Cobbler 


4 cup butter 
4 cup sugar 
1 egg yolk (beaten) 
1 cup flour 
1 teaspoon baking 
powder 


YZ teaspoon salt 
3g cup milk 
l egg white 
1 pound plums 
sugar 


Cream the butter and sugar together. 
Add the beaten egg yolk and mix well. 
Sift and measure the flour, add salt and 
baking powder and sift again. Add al- 
ternately with the milk. Then fold in 
the stiffly beaten white of egg. Stone the 
plums and cut in pieces. Put them in the 
bottom of a fireproof baking dish and 
sprinkle with sugar. Pour the batter over 
these and cook at 375 degrees Fahren- 
heit thirty minutes. Cut in squares and 
serve plain or with foamy sauce. 


MENU III 
Creole Steak 


1lb. round steak 
cut in four pieces 
Y4 cup flour seasoned 
well with salt and 


Ygreen pepper 
minced 
4 onions sliced 
1 bunch celery 


pepper 1 bunch carrots 
2 tablespoons bacon bayleaf 
fat peas (if you have 


1 cup tomato them) 


Roll the meat in the seasoned flour. 
Use all of the flour. Melt the fat in an 
iron pot or in a large iron frying pan 
with a cover. Put the floured meat into 
this and sear first on one side and then 
on the other. When the meat is well 
browned, add the other ingredients. Bring 
to the boiling point. Cover and simmer 
for about two hours or until the meat is 
tender. Put the meat on a platter and 
surround with the vegetables and gravy. 
This makes an attractive dish. 


Hashed Potatoes in Cream 


3 cold boiled pota- YZ cup top milk 
toes 14% teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons butter 
lg teaspoon pepper 


Cut the potato in dice, put a layer in 
an ordinary fireproof baking dish, dot 
with butter, pepper and salt. Continue 
with alternate layers of potato, pepper 
and salt until all the potatoes are used 
up. Add the top milk, put in the oven and 
cook at 400 degrees Fahrenheit about 
twenty-five minutes until the mixture is 
heated through and browned on top. 





See your troop picture on The American Girl Honor Roll— 
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Definition 


Elder Watkins, 
of Muddy Hollow, 
just back from the 


city, was telling 
his wife of the 
church he had at- 


The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


A Free Prescription 


A prominent city man who was as 
mean as he was wealthy was fond of 
getting advice for nothing. Meeting 
his doctor one day, he said to him, 
“T’m on my way home, doctor, and I 
feel very seedy and worn out gener- 
ally. What should I take?” ley, 

“A taxi,” was the curt reply.—Sent , 
by GRETA SWENSSON, 


= A New Point 
of View 


Five YEAR OLD: 
My daddy is only 
thirty but he is 
very old. Every 
time he crosses the 
street he asks me 
to take his hand. 
—Sent by BETTY 
EtpripcE, Berke- 
California. 


Springville, 


New York. 

tended. ‘ Ghost 
“Did you know Send THe AMERICAN GIRL your Walking? 

any of their funniest joke, telling us your name, 


songs?” asked she. 

“No,” replied 
the elder; “they 
didn’t sing anything 





age, and address. 
awarded to every girl whose joke is 
published in this space. | 


Small Mary was 
going to have her 
|| picture taken for 
|| the first time. Her 


A book will be 

















but anthems.” 


“Anthems!” exclaimed his wife. “What 
on earth is an anthem?” 
“Well,” answered the elder, “I can’t 


tell you just exactly, but if I should say 
to you, ‘Betsy, the cows are in the corn,’ 
that wouldn’t be an anthem. But if I 
should say, ‘Betsy—Betsy—Betsy, the 
cows—the cows—the cows—the Hol- 
stein cow—the spotted cow—the muley 
cow—the Jersey cow—all the cows are in 
—are in—the corn—corn—corn. Ah- 
men!’, why that’d be an anthem.”—Sent 
by RutH SHERMAN, Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Slighted! 


“Oh, no!” soliloquized Jimmy bitterly, 
“There ain’t any favorite in this family. 
Oh, no! If I bite my finger nails, I get 
a rap over the knuckles; if the baby eats 
his whole foot, they think it’s cute.”— 
Sent by Carta LovisE BLAISHELL, 
Champaign, Illinois. 


Cool and Collected 


Votce (on ’phone): Hello! Is this the 
fire department? 

LIEUTENANT: Yes. What is it? 

Vorce: How far is it to the nearest 
alarm box? My house is on fire and I 
want to turn in an alarm.—Sent by RuTH 
KLINTWoRTH, Lake Odessa, Michigan. 


— mother was going 
on with some friends while she was to 
come later with her father. As her mother 
was going out the door, Mary called, 
“Mama, please don’t have my picture 
taken till I get there.”"—Sent by PoLLy 
Jones, Sheppards, Virginia. 





X 
Cold a Saale 
Feet ¢ 
—-~“=2 @ —~ 
TENDERFOOT: I was trailing a bear 


this morning and I decided to quit. 
First-CLass Scout: Why did you 
quit? 
TENDERFOOT: The track got too fresh. 
—Sent by BEULAH OHLSEN, Brillion, 
Wisconsin. 


A Good Lesson 


MoruHer: Well, Willie, what did you 
learn at school today? 

Witte: To say yes and no ma’am. 

MortHER: You did? 

WiLiie: Yep.—Sent by MARGARET 
SCHREIBER, Columbia, New Jersey. 


Innocent Ingratitude 


Young Mrs. Smith was in the midst 
of baking, when she had occasion to send 
a boy on a message. On his return she 
rewarded him with a piece of shortbread, 
of her own make, on which she smeared 
a liberal helping of jam. The boy came 
back a few minutes later and to the sur- 
prise of the young wife said: “Thanks 
very much for the jam, missus. Here’s 
your board.”—Sent by MERRION Par- 
sons, South Lincoln, Massachusetts. 





I you can’t get the GENUINE “Lambkin” in 


your city, write us your size and color desired, 


and we will obtain one for you from a NEW YORK 


manufacturer AT COST! 


SAMPLE SWATCHES MAILED ON REQUEST 





*Look for the Label 
Is a New, Better and Warmer 
Chinchilla—You’ll Like It! 
Sold by the better stores. 





Mother Will Know the 


DIFFERENCE 


¥ av 
Oey hs, > we 


. 
. 


x Ny cy 0° 
\°  . (O74 we og 3 


the coat which is to keep you snug, 
warm and cozy this winter and hext 


and maybe little sister the year after. 


They are made for brother, too. 


“Lambkin” Chinchilla is the finest 
made. It will not get hard or stiff from 
exposure to rain, sleet or snow. 


Conscientious stores will not try to 

sell you some other as “Just as good.” 

They know that “Lambkin” is better. 
BEWARE OF “CHEAP” CHINCHILLAS! 








ARGYLE WOOLEN COMPANY 
251-4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Makers of Fine Woolens 




















Become 100% subscribing and get premiums with the subscriptions 
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Standard Pricé List for Girl Scout Equipment 


EFFECTIVE FOR THE CURRENT MONTH 


Girl Scout Uniforms 





Size 
Girl Scout Dress, green... 8-12 
ny 7 <. 14-44 
Girl Scout Cloth 36” wide 
RS reo a c's 56a a are a Ganda 
Make-up set. 
Hat, Girl RE sae 
WEED 6 oc ed enenssencesic 10-42 
Bloomers 10-44 
Knee Band Bloomers. 10-44 
Middy saber hea aarahe 10-44 
Web Belt... cocctoese 26-38 
40-40 
Girl Scout Top Coat..... 8-12 
14-412 
Officer’s Dress 
. 32-44 
Cotton... . 32-4 
Hat, Ofieer’s, with insignia 
ig = Sane 6-8 
lligh grade felt. 6-8 
 -  . Ree 
Leather, with hooks..... 28-38 
40-46 
Se, NS. oc < daly wi 28-38 
40-40 
Officer's Top Coat ....... 32-44 
Officer’® Cane. ......ccces 32-44 
Neckerchiefs, Cotton, each.....--- 
Neckerchiefs, silk, each. ......--- 


Black and green 
Bandeaux (to match 

neckerchiefs), each. . . 
Colors: green, purple, dark blue, 

brown, cardinal, black, and yellow 


Vellow Slickers.........-- 10 
12 
14-20 
Sweaters—Brown and 
Green Ileather 
Cust BOGE. «.cccessseoees 32-40 
Slipover Model. ....,.2+-++ 2-40 
aes Uniforms 
Brownte Dress. ........-. 8-12 


— — Mate rial 32” wide 


Make-up set 





Cap 
Belt, Leather Sizes 26-28- vo. aeeue 
+ Brownie Wings. evcece 
+ Golden Hand 
+ Golden Bar.......-... eee 

t Emblems... .. 0. ceeeeeeeees ee 





Badges 


+ Attendance Stars 





t Flower Crests 
t*Life Saving Crosses 
Silver 
Bronze . . 
1 Proficiency Badges.......+++++++ 
4 Second Class Badge......++-++-- 
t*Thanks Badge 
Heavy gold plate with bar......+ 
10 K Gold Pin. ......sceveceees 
Gold Plate Pins... 66.62 eeeeee 
Silver Plate. ....-.+0+-eeecceee 





t Armband 
+ Corporal’s Chevron 
t ex-Patrol Leader's Chevron .... 
{ Hat Insignia (for Captain's 

hat) 
t Lapels—G. S., for Girl Scouts ... 
t Patrol Leader's Chevron........ 


Pins 


+t Brownie 
+ Brown Owl Pin. .......22eeeee 
t Committee. ... eccece 
‘Community Service. oe eeeeroons 
*Golden Eaglet . Koweesi news 
Lapels—G. S., Bronze. oeceeesees 
Girl Scout Pins 
10K Gold (safety catch)......... 
Gold Filled (safety catch)........ 
New Plain type 
Old style plain pin... .....00006 
Midget gold filled. .... 
Worn by Officers or Girl 
Scouts when not in uniform 
+Senior Girl Scout Pin... 
+ Tawny Owl Pin............ oo” 


Songs 





rE rr err ee ve 
everybody Ought to Be a Scout on 
First National Training School. . 

ee Perr 
Girl Scout Song Book........... 








Price 
$4. 
4.75 


HORNE 


light ng 








OCTOBER - 







Price 
Girl Scout Songs 
Vocal Booklet... cccvceces ccocoe $50 
Piano Edition. ......00¢ +30 
Girl Scout Song Sheet. . +04 
Lots of 10 or more 03 
Goodnight......... -I5 
Hiking On. +30 
On the Trail 
Piano Edition....... ecccecccce -40 
ae  “Seeereeeer oesee +05 
Lots of 10 or more..... occe 02 
Onward .....cccccessees eee -15 
To America ° +25 
Flags 
American Flags 
oe eer 2.25 
SEE Re ae a a 3.60 
426 ft. Wool... cccccccccccces cso 460 
+ wee Flags 
2 x3 ft. Wool . $2.60 toc Per letter 
2 x4ft. Wool..... 4.20 15¢ 
SEE Te WANs occas 5.75 20¢ “ - 
ye i. a. eee 8.50 20c “ ” 
NOTE: Two weeks are required to letter 


troop flags and pennants. 
+ Troop Pennants 








Lettered with any Troop No...... $1.50 
Signal F lags 
Flag Set complete. ............6. -75 
Includes: 
I pr. Morse Code Flags, Jointed 
6-ft. Staff 
1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy 
Web Carrying Case 

1 pr. of Semaphore Flags in- 

Cuding Sticks and Carrying 

| AIS A RE goer -50 
I pr. a Morse © ‘ode Flags with- 

out Jointed Flagstaff or Carry- 

BG CORR. 6c ce vccccccssovccose +25 

Sta 

1 in. . 7 ft. Jointed with spiral 

rere 6.75 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle.. 5.00 
tin. x 7 ft. Jointed with pee 3.50 
G. S. Emblem—separate. . .oene 3-70 
Eagle Emblem—separate 2.00 
Spear Emblem—separate......... 1.60 
Pee CRITE so cccccctcsesecceses 2.60 

Literature 

Brown awe I for Brown Owls..... .50 
PD MENEND. as a concwescedscens 1.25 
Brownie lie Reiback: English. ..... -25 
Brownie Games, ng lish. cocece -50 
Blue Book of Rules -25 
Y amping Out (By :z HW cir) 2.00 

Campward Ho!. ‘ 75 
Camp and Field Notebook Cover +50 
Ceremonies around the Girl 

ROU WORE ck ccc hese ce ssstvece +25 
Community Service Booklet— 

Each toc; Per dozen.. soe 1.00 
First Aid Book—New Edition: .:: .60 


Games and Recreational Mctiods 
for Clubs, Camps and Scouts 
(By Chas. F. Smith) . 

Girls’ Clubs (By Helen Ferris) . 
Girl Guide Book of Games 











Girl Scout Game Book 
Girl Scout Handyfacts. .. 
Girl Scout Hike Pack........cce- 
Girl a Short Stories 
CD Mn 6 ni wnncdcrddccsveces 2.00 
Girl a M Short Stories 
CBRNE. BD... cecccsnccscsccecces 2.00 
Health Record Books, each. ... -I¢ 
| A. « Ee 1.00 
Handbook, Cloth Bocrd Cover. 2... 1.10 
Flexible Cloth Cover .......+++++ 80 
English Girl is on Da nweweee -75 
Home Service Booklet, ee ere Io 
Per dozen - 1.00 
How to Start a Girl Scout '€ roop 
Pamphlet, each . . -06 
SER er ee 5.00 
internation il Conference and 
Vorld Camp Report .......... 1.25 
Juliette Low and the Girl 
SEE o cencs Sb Obes Ke tdcesceso 2.00 
Kettles and Camp Fires........ .50 
Knots, Hitches “ Splices. aad 33 
Life Saving Bookl an anes en 55 
Lone Girl Scout _ oo ME initia +10 
Nancy Goes Girl Scouting 
Riv Veen Ce oe ere 1.50 


omy Birdsell Otis Edey 
Stories and How to Tell Them..... 
Tramping and aes. eete 
Witchery of Archery. 
Nature Program: 
A Guide to Girl s Scout fosters 
in their Nature Work 


20 
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hs P “ Price | Treasurer's Monthly vege 
Girl Scout Nature Trail Guides -+++25¢ package 
DOD cc canav ke eneses9sis $.03 | Per Sheet (broken pkg.)........ 2c (a. 
First Class and Ramoler........ .og Treasurer's or Scribe’s Record 
as yj and Observer ...... —_ Re 25c package 
= PEO TS SUS RRS Ope ee =o Per sheet (broken pkg.) Cc ea 
N 7 er Bdsveckens 3c e 
ature Projects Individual Record 
Set of three (Bird, Tree and (30 sheets) . -25¢ package 
Flower Finder) with note- Per sheet (broken ‘phe. ). c ea. 
QOOR COVET .. + rere secevens 1.50 | Troop Advancement Record 
Projects. each. -40 | + 3c a sheet 
Rock, Bird, Tree or Flower roop Reports (30 sheets)..25¢ package 
instruction sheet, each ....... .10 Per sheet (broken pkg.)........ 2c ea 
Gaston Piawer SER -40 
nsect Finder Project........... .50 ; 
Lega eae -10 Miscellaneous Pri 
Star Finder Project ns pan 
with Planesphere............- .20 y sggaecrony Game. . tees eeecce $ .75 
Land Animal Finder Project 40 Be, 4 Ta scant REET . as 
(These projects not supplied in saaaeee OE OB oe eee seceseverens 1.25 
book cover) oe .05 
q Blankets—3 % -pound camei’s hair 5.5 
Audubon Bird Plates O. D.—3%-pound il wool, size ieee 
0 EF BED. co cencectscccetgens 1.00 PN CeO ORES ceh atin deiwawns 4.75 
Pageant— Bugle AEE EE EP per ee eee ae 5.00 
Girl Scout's Hope Chest Braid—'¢ -inch wide yard...... oe 10 
(By Alice Sandiford)....... 1s | t, Buttons—Per Set, Oficer's...... -40 
Patrol Register, each....... sai “15 Camp BUN TAR. wn ccwasesecenns 2.35 
Patrol System for Girl Guides . . 5 | Canteen, Aluminum 2.75 
Compass, Piain. 1.00 
Plays— Kadiolite Dial.......... 1.50 
( 
How St. John Came to Bencer's ~~ aside oe 
> “aap eared al amepaneseile ene ose ce ee ceeccsceccseece 75 
A Por a se PAS GNI Saale ae First Aid Kit with Pouch........ 80 
Why the Rubbish? ps ert Iodine Antiseptic Pen, extra..... -50 
Everybody's Affair. Peer h ae | Peete FAO TE, a. Boi cescvccsinn 2.90 
When the Four W inds Met Flashlights, Small size........... 1.70 
(By Oleda Schrottky)......... 15 EE aa ae a 2.50 
Mesis Gold Pieces (By Margaret _ | Flexy Dolls (small)...........++. 15 
erp Edo SON nt adele rd t Gn ~ Cloth—36” wide, 
SimpleDvramaticsfenTresp = I grentine tas. c2 <1, a 
a Hlandkerchiete—Gir Scout emblem: 
i ere e +50 
Sk Suletel cater setae aiece ak aicared -35 
: Box of te 
Post Cards— coli neers “30 
Bo: 
Set of Six (Silhouette) .....4.44. 10 iden _ 
PNR oto 6 6c boo cement 1.00 | Haversack 
Set of four (Colored) (Fall, No. 1, Shek eee ee ee +. 3.00 
Winter, Spring, Summer, “he a _— Bs osccvesccsee eee 2.00 
Sets cannot be broken) ........ a _— ee ag eal tld ala eo 2.85 
ESO eae so | Knives, No. 1. 1.60 
Girl Scout National Headquarters 2 on .05 a >. "Knife. 1 = 
Pp 1.60 
wv —e Little House (I-x- 7 Memory Book, ‘Black. 1.50 
se eee ees +02 Black an BURSA actccccan, 0K 
Washington Little House (Door- Mess Kit, Alumsnum, © pieces .... ps 
wav .02 | Mirror— U nbreakable............ 25 
Girl Scout L 3 $ ee 
. Per out Laws (E y E. B. Price) Pep My Camp ESR Por mae 
Girl Scout's Promise oe 05 iti = yg 
Pur keneieed Pp Girl Scout Dress, 10-42....... .25 
Brownie Laws Oe RS Ce eal . 03 7 mand Paine ee = 
SP SE san akeaaepomesiees . -03 | Neckerchief slides, green only. Pan , iid "10 
P: aper Weight, Bronze or Black 
Series « f Law Cards Girl Scout Feeding Rabbit .50 
Bom EERIE) oo ccc sccccceces 50 
ne 4.50 3-5 
“4 Girl Scout is Cheerful” Poncito (GOXB2) ..... +--+... 4-75 
“A Girt Scout's Honor is © be Purse, BPG S5.50's:0'9 
Trusted” To slip on belt. on 30 
‘A — Scout is Kind to Ani- Purse (green suede) . .* tee 50 
—— ORs 66:00:02 1.00 
“2 "Gat Scout is Thrifty” Gold, 3 40 9....-..... 3.00 
Any of above; each. ........505 .03 Rg 4ft.by % in. a me 15 
Eee 2.50 Lots of 5 or more, each pe mn .10 
Guide, 15 ft., ring for beit. we eevee +50 
> — Serge, green and gray mixture, 
Posters: 54-in. wide, per yard............ 4.25 
a! Poster 9% x11% a Sewing Kit, Jin Case............ 25 
.00 . 
Girl Scout Creed ‘By Res " Aluminum Case eee rer ry ee «50 
WeeR ...o-6 cc cscoxme - Girl Scout Stationery “ee “55 
Girl Scout's Promise , 11x16... .. as Girl Scout - npmnapeliioen Ee .O1 
Per hundred. STE a bh 10.00 Por Doge® . ..2ceess .10 
Girl Scout's Promise Meat csos “ro | Stockings, Cotton, si 50 
Per hundred. eee ee errr rer ere 1.00 
Girl Scout Laws Trefoil Emblem Stickers (em- 
wo a RRM eRR Rhee cal aeie .30 — in ry ELON re .02 
pietd a aieeneib bt are -I0 3 for sc; 12 for 15¢; 100 for 1.00 
Producing Amateur Entertain- en—s 
ments (By Helen sips 7 eeenge 2.00 basa = Re ee etn I a 
Scout Mastership. 1.50 tes ale? eagle ~ e 
Three Degrees in Hiking ......... “Yo | t Uniform Make-up Sets—........ +50 
I'ramping and Trailing with the 1 Pattern | 
| “Sr a 38 1 Pair G. S. Lapels 
Tree Marker (mot engraved)....... 8.00 1 Spool ¥ a 
Troop Management Course....... 73 1 Set of Buttons 
Troop Register (Field Notebook WD, 5.6.5 n.d eae nee sewteeeseees -20 
SiB0) 2. ew eeccecceeeseeeeeeece 1.55 | Wrist Watch, ee 4.00 
Additional Sheets Tommy Ticker... ceccecece 4-00 
Cash Record (15 sheets)..25c package EE Tr ee Svinte 
Per sheet (broken pikg.)........ 3C ea DEE cuvscceduveteacus weed. ae 


Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 


1. Girl Scout Equipment can be sold only upon written approval of registered captain. 
2. Cash must accompany all orders. All checks, drafts, or money orders should be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 
3. Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official Girl Scout green cloth is purchased from National 


Headquarters. 


4. Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 
When you buy Girl Scout Equipment, please remember that you are helping to finance the promotion of Girl Scouting throughout 


the country, and to maintain your National Org 
+Authorized department stores cannot sell these items. 


anization. Above prices are postage paid and subject to change without notice. 
*Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 


Mail all Orders to GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Earn your own equipment with “American Girl” premiums—uwrite for a list 
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Ways to Earn Money| When Stamps Are | ams ag oN te 





Dignified Plan To Make 
Money For Your Troop 





Girl Scout Troops and other societies and clubs 
conduct ‘‘Candy Sales’’ to raise funds for their 
treasuries by using the well-known Bylund Plan of 
selling these nationally advertised 5c candy bars and 
confections. Sixty other brands to select from. 

eA | 


yt) Nas SAVERS) 


Write now ‘for full particulars. Samples upon re- 
auest. No money required. We finance while selling. 
Shipping charges prepaid by us. All merchandise 
strictly fresh—must be satisfactory or can be re- 
turned at our expense. 











BYLUND BROS. INC. 
Woolworth Bidg., Dept. A. G., New York, N. Y. 











$3722 Cash 
Selling 


HRISIMAS 


CARD 





CHRISTMAS AND 
CAMPING MONEY 
EASILY EARNED 


On order of Captain, we will send any 
group as many boxed assortments of die- 
stamped Christmas Cards as you can sell. 
21 for $1.00 and allow until Jan. Ist to 
remit. 30% * Commission on all orders and 
bonus on $100.00, giving profit of $37.00. 
Prepaid east of the ississippi. For 
samples and further information, address 


MERRILL MAX MILLER 
NEWPORT, VERMONT 














Sell 5c Candy Bars 


Write for 
Proven Money-Raising Plan 
for Girl Scout troops, Schools, Classes, 


Churches, Clubs, Societies, etc. 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 
53 Laurel Street Fitchburg, Mass. 


cixts EARN XMAS MONEY 


FOR YOUR TROO! 


Send for 30 CHRISTMAS bm Each package 
containing 48 assorted Christmas Seals, Cards, Tags, etc. 
Sell for 10e. When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.50. Or 
send for 30 Christmas Greeting Card packages. Each 
package containing 3 cards and 3 envelopes. Sell for 10. 
When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.50. We trust you. 
Send %, keep 


CHRISTMAS CARD CO., DEPT. 16, BEVERLY, MASS. 








Earn Christmas Dollars! 
GIRL SCOUTS send for 50 sets of Christ- 
mas Seals. Sell for 10c a set. Send us $3.00 


—Keep $2.00. We will send free gift for | 


promptness. 


N. Y. PREMIUM HOUSE 
296-M Broadway, New York City 


Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


VERY handsome 
pictorial set of 
stamps has just been 
issued by the Belgian 
Congo to commemorate 
the founding of the 
Congo Free State and if 
commemoration of Sir 
Henry Morton Stanley. 
All of us, stamp col- 
lectors or not, know 
. = ~ that it was about sixty 
years ago that Stanley was sent into 
Africa to search for David Livingstone, 
the noted explorer. It was largely due to 
the confidence he inspired and the friend- 
ships he won that the founding of the 
Congo Free State was successful. The 
stamps were line-engraved in Brussels, 
Belgium, and are of oblong shape. They 
all bear a portrait of Stanley, the five 
centimes stamp being pictured above. 
The different values are in different 
colors. 





From a reliable source I have heard 
that the following color changes are soon 
to take place in the stamps of Brazil: 


100 reis 
200 reis 
300 reis 
400 reis 
500 reis 


from orange to green 
from red to sepia 
from sepia to red 
from blue to orange 
from brown to blue 


The Postmaster General of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia announced a few 
weeks ago that he was considering the 
advisability of issuing a special air mail 
stamp. The stamp would be of one 
value only—threepence—and would be 
used in addition to ordinary postage. 
Apparently the stamp is intended for use 
mainly in the new service which will 
connect East with West in Australia 
early next year. The design will probably 
be limited to an airplane or a bird. A 
representation of the Australian eagle, 
which is the largest in the world, would 
make a very striking illustration for it. 


A new design of stamps is to be issued 
by Gold Coast, the British Colony on the 
western coast of Africa. The stamps have 
already been ordered and at the time this 
is being written they are in the process 
of printing at London, where practically 
all Colonial stamps are printed. The 
stamps will have a vignette of King 
George over a view of Christiansborg 
Castle with a palm-tree on the right and 
a cocoa-tree on the left. According to ad- 
vices which I have received this will be 
the new permanent issue of the Gold 
Coast. Do any of our readers remember 
how, several months ago, I mentioned 
that these British Colonies were gradu- 
ally changing their postage stamps to 
include more than the portrait of the 
reigning head? Here is one more case. 





The Universal Postal Union Congress 





will be held next year in London and it | 
is rumored that a special series of postage | 


stamps will be issued to commemorate | 


the occasion. 












stamps, airmail, postage 

or: Statuary, map, special de- 

Sneery. money stam and many other curious 

ones. Also set of six freakish Azerbaijan 

Beye -y stamps."" ALL FOR Se. Approvals 
= price-list with each order. 

DeKALB STAMP CO., Box 39, Garrett, ind. 


ANCHER’S $$$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c 


Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (prewar) 
value of forty million dollars (interesting); perforation 
gauge and mme. scale; small album; 1 air-mail set; 
scarce stamp from smallest republic on earth; 1 news- 
paper set; packet good stamps from Travancore, Malay. 
Dutch Indies, etc., ete.—entire outfit for 2c. to approval 
applicants. Nice pocket stockbook. val. 25c.. with every order 
ANCHER STAMP CO., 148a Clerk Street. Jersey City, N.J. 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


Contains all different somes of far-away countries depic wonderful 

thrilling —-. LS, ; Belgium (Satan with bitch Bar' bedess 
ttle scene) ; pt (sphinx snd p: 

mids) ; “Suigoslavia (nude save breaking ehaln) ; New: Sundinad "(wild ri 4 

y (ferocious tiver); Trinidad (Goddess of Victory); Tunis (fight- 

ing Arab); pane others. To apnroval couionaie cnsivsing 5c this great packet 


PEAK STAMP CO., Geox 215, Colorado Springs, C 
IMPORTANT: If you act right we will also include free, « wands 
stamp, perforation gauge and u small package of hi 


ow * fA 











(Which alone catalogues 
is tpclnded in our packet ‘of S _— 
—all di went seme many far-off lands 
of Fiji Islands, G old Coast, Sudan, Persia, 
ete., for Other bargains sent on 





approval. Price lists free. 


MONUMENT CO., 3704 Overlook Road, BALTIMORE, MD. 





50 DIFFERENT US POSTAGE 
VARIETIES STAMPS 

To applicants for our U. 8S. and Foreign apgrovals. 
BARGAI 100 Briti: i ase: 100 Fren “2 Colonies, 30c; 1,000 
Hinges, 10c; 3,000 for 250; 1,000 Mixed Foreign, 


1e8, 
Mix 
A. G. GLENDALE STAMP CO. 
1342 Linden Ave. Glendale, Calif. 
80 stamps. Rhodesia, Cy- 


SEYCHELLES PKT. prus, Montserrat, Nigeria, 


Seychelles etc, Send 12c. 10 Siam 12c. 20 Bosnia 25c. 100 
Br. Colonials 25c, 15 China 8c. 40 Britain 18c. 10 Iceland 
12c. Brooks - Edwards, Hilbury Read, Whyteleafe, 
England. 


HALF-A-CENT-TO-A-DOLLAR 
Net Approvals at Fair Prices 
HARRY R. STEVENS, 239 quincy St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Stamps FREE! With Approvals. Postage 2c 
500 diff. 25¢ 1000 diff. 75¢ 2000 diff. $2. - 
JOHNSON STAMP CO., (AG) Jamestown, N. 


600 different stamps $.50 ; 1,100, $1 ; 2,000, $3.50. 
Largest 5 and 10c list in America. 
Fred Onken, 630 79th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








' ! ' deere stamps absolutely free forcol- 
Free ! Free ! lectors. Send a 2c unused stamp to 
cover postage. Ben Meyer, &. S., G.P.0. Box 471, New York 


8 Var. Packet Jamboree 


MANDELL—635 E. Allegheny, Phila., Pa. 35¢ 








30 BEAUTIFUL DANZIG STAMPS a to 


F R E E approval applicants sending 2c postage. 


ROBERT E. FIFIELD, 85 E. Erie St Painesville, Ohio 





Write for free list of Packets and Sets. 
Neil Gronberg, Box 5441, Philadelphia, Pa. 


100 DIFF. FINE U. S. BARGAIN—.95 
A. F. SIMIONESCU HACKENSACK, N. J. 


105, Chi 2c. Album (500 illust.) 3c. 
STAMPS List fates se. 3! Bay. Dept. lust) Be. 
Ways to Earn Money 
N " ° : F 5 
Need Christmas Money Girls: 
Make money with Christmas Greeting Cards in 
Box Assortments. This magnificent Assortment 
contains 21 high grade Christmas Greeting Cards 
and Folders, each with an envelope. Steel engrav- 
ing, French water coloring, sparkling metallic, gold 
and silver effects, panelling and bordering. Sells for 
$1.00, costs you 50c. Easily sold in spare time. 


Write immediately for particulars and free samples. 
WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS, 7 Water St., Dept. 98, Boston, Mass. 


GIRLS! | VALUABLE GIFTS 


Sell White's Christmas 
Cards. Get White's Gift Cer- 
tificates, or make your selec- 
tions from over 150 different 
articles,—cameras, pens, jewelry, dolls, 
wrist watches, games, etc.—given to you for 
White’s Gift Certificates. Send today for 
free catalogue and details explaining how 
ig you ean get these gifts without cost to you 

White's Quaint Shop, Dept.D, Westfield, Mass. | 







































FREE — Imported 
Wrist Watches.Al- 
so other Valua- 
ble Premiums ab- 
: solutely free! 
Write Wellington Novelty Co. Dept 4.G 
3034 Wellington Road. Los Angeles,Cal. 











If you haven’t sent in your “What-I-Wish” Contest ballot, see page 56 
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A Hallowe’en Puzzle 


Hallowe’en was the birthday of Juliette 
Low, and that may have been the reason 
she was so fond of it, and of all the jolly and 
eerie customs that go with it. Here is a 
Jack o’Lantern cross-word: puzzle that she 
invented herself several years ago. We are 
sure she had great fun making it, and you 
will have just as much fun solving it. 

So get out your pencils and dictionaries 
and fit the following definitions into the lit- 
tle blank squares: 


Hor1zONTAL VERTICAL 


1. Written documents, 1. To chew. 

4. Female deer. 2. To get rid of. 

” 3. A blemish. 

7.It takes two to 4. To drug 

make it. 5. Position of certain 

&. Precious stone. Roman gates in 
10: Baeens time of war. 

» SCEPC. 6. The world. 
11. A sort of angel. 7. A Spanish title. 
12. A relation. 9. The forerunner of 
2 a tangled web. 
13. To penetrate. 14. A lake in Italy. 
15. Exclamation of in- 15. royaltitle 


AGES abbr.) ). 
: terre gat n. 16. Hedges. 
17. A call for help. 18. A quality 


18. A college ocean. 


of the 
degree. 


20. A ship's officer. 19. An officer in the 
a a ; Cle Girl Guides. 
23. A friend of €O- 21. Belonging to a mo- 
patra’s. tor car (English 
23. Relating to science spelling). 
6 Te : 22. Points of the com- 
of living things. pass (abbr.) 
28. An enclosed space. 23. To get in the har- 
29. An aquatic bird. vest. 
30. Point of the com- 24. To repeat. 
. ésite:) 26. A name (Scotch). 
. ‘eae eee 27. English money 
31, Casual salute. (abbr. ) 
33. Relating to. 32. Placed upon. 


Add a Letter 


By adding one letter at the beginning of 
each of the following words, six new words 
will be formed. The six added letters will 
spell the name of a god in Roman mythology. 
Ague, Sage, Arks, Hair, Rose. Ewer. 


Ye Olde Time Riddle 
If a man and his wife go to Europe to- 
gether, what is the difference in their mode 
of travel? 
Word Jumping 
By changing one letter in the word at a 


time change CATS into MOON in nine 
moves. 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 


From the following definitions build up a 
five-letter word square. 
A fresh water fish 
Banishment 
Having ascended 
Free from dirt 
A reddish Oriental dye 


aAkwroe 


An Acrostic 


The first and last letters of the six four- 
letter words which are defined below will! 
make the names of two famous gods in 
ancient Greek mythology. 

1. Roguish 
An order of nobility 
Scent 
An authoritative rule 
A small body of land 
Soapy water 


AnNLYD 


Concealed Flowers 


In each of the following sentences is the 
name of a flower spelled backwards. 

1. We admired Mary’s napkin ring. 

2. Dishes or pans are sold here. 

3. When the strange fruit I ate, lo! I 
vanished. 

4. When Mother was sleeping the puppy 
said, “Kyp!” Pop chased him. 

5. Do not fret, Sara. 


By EvEtyN PERRY 
Monkton, Maryland 


ANSWE 
JO LAST MONTH'S PUZZLES 





By Tue Sea Suore: 
lock +kerchief 
EREL. 


Mask +ate —skate+clock — 
—chief-+elbbw—bow = MAC K- 


Anagram; POSEIDON, 
Pvuzz_e Pack Worp Sovare: 


TREES 
Worp Jumprrne: Fish, Fist, fast, past, pass, pans, 
pens, pets, nets. 


Aw EntcMma: The Last Rose of Summer. 


Conce ALED Braticat Names: 1. Ruth. 2. Naomi. 
3. Esther. 4. Eve. 5. Sarah. 

App A. Letter: The five added letters spell 
YACH’ 


ane Woro: Grain, grin, gin, in, I. 


A Mystery Letter: Belinda Jones, Derby, Conn. 





W hen you patronize our advertisers, please mention “The American Girl” 
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Exclusively Styled 
for the American Girl 
of Today 


If Dad has promised a new car with your own 
monogram on the door, do not fail to see the 
smart new 1929 Century Hupmobiles. There’s a 
dashing disc-wheeled four-passenger coupe that 
you'll fall in love with at first sight. Outside, 
that exclusive tailored appearance you see usually 
only in custom cars. Inside, a cozy, luxurious 


arrangement for three pals and yourself, plus 
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plenty of luggage space for parcels. Get behind 
the wheel of a Century Coupe and note its com- 
fort, steering ease and smooth performance. 
You’ll own no other, especially when you learn 
the price. 42 body and equipment combinations, 
Six of 
Century Eight 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit. 


standard and custom, on each line. 
the Century $1345 to $1645. 
$1825 to $2125. 
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HUPMOBILE 1929 


CENTURY 


SIX AND EIGHT 


Exhibited at 14th Annual Girl Scouts Convention, Colorado Springs, October 9th to 13th 
At Exposition, held in connection with the Girl Scouts Convention, see the striking display of New 1929 Century Hupmobiles 
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